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ORTHOGRAPHY, MORPHOLOGY, AND 
SYNTAX OF THE ST. MARK’S 
ISAIAH MANUSCRIPT 


MILLAR BURROWS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


S has already been done with the textual variants of this 
manuscript,’ the present article will endeavor to present 

as concisely as possible the principal orthographic, morphologi- 
cal, and syntactic peculiarities of the manuscript of Isaiah 
discovered in Palestine in 1947.2 To appraise and expound the 
significance of these phenomena for the historical grammar of 
the Hebrew language will require more study than I have yet 
been able to give to the problem or am likely.in view of other 
responsibilities to be able to give in the near future. There are 


* Bulletin of the Amerian Schools of Oriental Research, No. 111, pp. 16-24; 
No. 113, pp. 24-32. 

2 For the story of the discovery see Biblical Archaeologist X1. 3, pp. 46-57, 
and XII. 2, pp. 26-31. We are indebted for the privilege of publishing this 
material to the owner of the MS, the Rt. Rev. Athanasius Y. Samuel. Prof. 
E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem has announced that he 
has another manuscript from the same cache which includes about a third of 
the Book of Isaiah and does not differ from the Masoretic text in orthography 
etc. as the St. Mark’s MS does. 

3 Thorough comparison with the data assembled in the monographs of 
Alexander Sperber, for example, is imperative. References to these, for which 
I am indebted to Prof. Sperber, will be given below with the following abbre- 
viations: BE — Biblical Exegesis (JBL 1945); HG— Hebrew Grammar 
(JBL 1943); HPh — Hebrew Phonology (Hebrew Union College Annual 1941); 
HPT — Hebrew Based upon Biblical Passages in Parallel Transmission 
(Hebrew Union College Annual 1939); PRM — Problems of the Masora 
(HUCA 1943); TRL— Hebrew Based upon Greek and Latin Transliterations 
(HUCA 1938). Cf. also F. Diening, Das Hebraische bet den Samaritanern 
(Stuttgart, n. d.); G. Gerleman, Synoptic Studies in the Old Testament (Lund, 
1948). 
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others, also, much more competent and more interested in this 
field than I am. It seems best, therefore, to present the facts 
without delay in such a form that scholars may study and dis- 
cuss them. It must be stated at the outset that the peculiarities 
to be noted are rarely if ever carried through consistently. I 
have listed occurrences without attempting to give a complete 
list of exceptions or to present statistics. The total picture is 
one of freedom like that of Elizabethan English, indicating a 
partly traditional, partly phonetic manner of writing, probably 
from dictation or memory. 


I. ORTHOGRAPHY 


The most conspicuous but least surprising feature of the 
orthography is the extravagant use of scriptio plena. Where 
the MT uses the full and the “defective” spelling almost inter- 
changeably, our MS rarely misses an opportunity to insert a 
vowel-letter. 

1 for o. In the Qal imperf. we usually find yoy’ instead of 
“wy” (e. g. 362) and the like;4 but cp. 1 12 wan, both MS and 
MT. In the x'» verb we have 7xv 1 11, 18, or WNW’ 8 1 (& being 
evidently silent) ; in 38 21 ¢. both mw" and 7x’ occur, both being 
in portions inserted by the corrector. 

Occasionally, on the other hand, the MS has the scrip. def. 
where MT has scrip. pl. Niph. pf., "» verbs Amn/n7nn 1 8. 
Pol. pf.: vooia/\opa 63 18. (So MT in Jer 12 10; but perhaps our 
scribe takes the verb as Qal; cp. v. 6). 

Infin. absol.: 28/128 22 13, but the preceding infinitives of 
the series are written without 1, while MT inserts it in the next 
two! Moreover, )n31/7na) 7 15, but in v. 16 with 1 superscript 
above the 1, while MT omits it. Scrip. pl. appears with notable 
frequency in the inf. constr.: pind 112, Nw 1 14, yryd 2 19, 
nord 3 7, 12 36 17; but cp. ond 5 22, yr 7 2 (MT yu9!). 

The Qal participle almost always has the }; e. g., p/p 1 3. 


4 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 40a. 
5 Where the diagonal line (/) is used in this article, the reading preceding 
it is that of the MT; the reading following it is that of the St. Mark’s MS. 
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So regularly nouns of this formation: e. g., 1:8, m5, 1. Yet 
mmn/nmup 586, the first time (second muw so); ww/wr 65 9, 
where the perfect would not fit. Cp. »wyn/o myn 7 4, probably 
taken by the scribe or reader as the regular Qal partic. 

Other nouns: vxn/mer or wn 15, 6; 738; 152 (we, with 3 
superscript above 8, 914); yr/yrn 116; ondw/onndy 1 23; 
nay3>/n-nyrd 1 31; py/ny 14, 13 1 and often (cp. pays 1 15, in 
an inserted stichos; cp. BASOR 111.18 f.); on5/om» and ony/ 
ony 587. So regularly *8/n7% and onbx/ombs. So also 
commonly o-class segholates: bmx 38 12; nx 23; Ipia 37 36; 
38 13; wn 1 13; aN 25 4, 5; Spry 32 4; Mw 1 23 (cp. nw 5 23; 
33 15); ww 37 31. Cp. mann 8 19, so but with 1 superscript before 
the 3. The fem. plu. ending is usually written long. 

Pronouns: °238/"318 65 (twice) and passim. The fem. sing. 
demonstrative pron. is variously spelled: mst 3 6; 5 25; nxt 9 20; 
14 26 (first time); nit 14 26 (second time), and so 1 12 but with & 
superscript. 

Adverbs: mians/mins 38 s. 13/m> 10 2; 364 and regularly 
thereafter (71> 7 7; 8 11 and everywhere in chaps. 21-31). xb/mb 
13 and passim, including 9 2 and 63 9, where this spelling makes 
it impossible to tell whether xb (MT Ket.) or md (Qere) is to 
be understood.’ Occasionally (e. g. Jer 6 8, Ezek 24 16) MT has 
this spelling. In Is 55 14. it reads wba four times; in 65 1 it has 
first 55 and then xbd (MS wd both times). 7No/aMD 16 6, 
www 47 6, 9; 52 13; 64 8, 1. In 54.3 dxow/dmnv (the same treat- 
ment of & noted already in other words). 

Sign of the direct object: rnsx/mmsx 17 and so everywhere, as 
often in MT. An apparent exception is onw/onx 59 21, but this 
was doubtless read as OAS (cp. BH?). 

Frequently the scrip. pl. with 1 appears where MT has 6 in 
an unaccented closed syllable. Verbs: Hoph. pf., nobvn/nnsben 
1419. Verb with suf., q>xm/nonxm 426 (cp. Jer 15 7 xR). 
Imperf. and imperat. before maggéph (i. e. in MT; MS has no 
maggéph), “ba /s>m 321; ~r>21/n21 38 3; 44 21. So sometimes 
Ket. in MT: 26 20 “may (MS nay); 4417 “mo” (MS mo’); 


6 See below on “‘metathetic x” with pronominal suffixes. 
Pp 
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cp., e. g., Josh 97 q>-m728; Ezek 24 2 qb-a1no.” Nouns: o-class 
segholates, with fem. ending, npwy/mpwy 38 14 (the fem. noun is 
used only here; the masc. pwy appears fifteen times); naan>/ 
mand 6410. Masc. sing. and plu. with suffix, o>wnn 1 4; 
‘nx. (plu. with ist pers. sing. suf.) 22 14; 37 29; nDInKe 37 17; 
yn 610 (twice); bywa 40 12; wnp 567; wina/wnna 66 23. 
Constr. plu., nx. 36 1. By itself this particular phenomenon 
might suggest that the vowel was read 1, as in Syriac gid5a, but 
the associated phenomena already or about to be noted refute 
this. So -b>/n> 15 and usually; but occasionally $2, e. g. 
2 13-14; 40 12. 

In several instances we find 1 where MT has only hatéph 
games 3 nb bind 1 5; -ma/nna 7 4; nvINA/NYNA 43 14; OIT¥D/ 
ornmy 58 10; 59 10; wap*/a1p’ 62 2. In such instances the ques- 
tion must at least be raised whether the difference is actually 
one of orthography or whether it indicates a different placing 
of the stress in pronunciation. The same phenomenon appears 
occasionally in MT Ket.; e. g., Neh 13 23 nyayqwe and nrnpy. 
A curious case occurs in 58 14, where the Ket., the Q., and our 
MS have three different spellings: *n1793/*no12 (see below on 14 14 
and 53 10). 

More striking, though not unknown in the MT itself and in 
transliterations,? is the use of 1 where MT has @. Sometimes a 
different reading is possible: thus in nm7a/n7a 271 and 7mM/ 
TM 66 2 it is conceivable that the MS read the common parti- 
cipial instead of the adjectival form. In prna/pnna 4010 the 
scribe may have read pina, as the Versions seem to have done 
(cf. BHn). In other cases, however, such an explanation is 
inadmissible: mby/mbiy 40 11; Pow/vow 27 4; Ndba/INds 391 
(twice). If it were not for such instances, one might assume 


7 So too other forms in MT Ket.: e. g., infin. constr., Ezek 21 28 mw*n op 
and Nahum 2 1 Janay; adj., Nahum 13 noi». Cf. Sperber, HPT, §§ 40b, 
59-60. 

8 Cf. Sperber, HPh § 81. 

9 Prof. Sperber has called my attention to the following instances: pyn 
Josh 15 13 and puyn 21 11, ssp Dt 5 9 and np Josh 24 19, wt Gen 36 28 and 
yw 1 Chr 142. Examples from Jerome and the Samar. Pent. are noted in 
Sperber, TRL, p. 214 [112], s. v. awa. 
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morphological peculiarities in povn> for pond 4020 and iy 
for py” 40 31. Note also "nna /*noia 14 14 and *mn3/*noia 58 14;7° 
cp. '3/inD3 53 9, where some critics would read inp3, taking 
i193 as ineaning “funeral mound” (cp. Ezek 43 7). In connection 
with these phenomena a number of variations between Ket. and 
Q. in the MT of other books of the OT might repay careful 
reexamination." 

In 55 13, where the MS reads n5"07, some editions of the 
MT read 7) 07 and some H107. In several other places 1 in 
the MS corresponds to & in MT: oxb/mxd 8 6; nan/jnnn 201; 
*NIpS/*NNpp 38 10; TITW/ATNT and w/o 38 15; byor/nypw 59 6; 
p’2ovNa/o°NDwNA 59 10; IDND/YTioND 64 10. 

Whether a difference of pronunciation is reflected in such 
orthographical variations must be considered in each instance 
separately. This seems definitely probable in several places 
where 1} corresponds to an © of the MT: w778/o7n7 37 3s (v. i. 
on 7 for 8); ndna/vnydina 38 9; Vin/wnn 65 4; 663, 17. In the 
last mentioned word one suspects a difference of dialect (Baby- 
lonian?); and, curiously enough, in connection with both occur- 
rences in chap. 66, BH: notes a reading vIn from Kahle’s. Maso- 
reten des Ostens. 

The occasional use of scrip. pl. for a where MT has scrip. def. 
is not surprising:? so mp qw/mpiw 1 7; owxa/owrsr 5 2; paw / 
yaw’ 35 10; OIDn/oraNIN 37 16; d5./oduw 65 4; but note also 
niwn/xwn 33; 9 14 (read 8Y}N?), and iIn/717 63 1. Frequently, 
however, the scrip. pl. represents z% in a closed syllable, as in late 
Hebrew: wan/warn 16; 1203/n>D> 1s; Var TY 27 11; nd>/ 
pdr 37 36; m3p/naw 53.4; NDWD/NIND 53 5; npoinp 538; DDN) 
oroind 554 (so both MT and MS earlier in the same verse) ; 
INAPH/ TW Mpe 6017; on>yp/oonrys 61 8; (cp. *nbypi/ndyinn 49 4 
and andy» /nonbyip 65 7, which show plainly that the y was not 
pronounced) ; Hy/ny 62s. A special case is the spelling of om, 
which appears in 315 and often as oNn but in 1 14 and 41 «4 as 


7 Mi 1 3 also reads "M193. 

" Cf., e.g., 2 Kings 112 omonn; Ezek 23 42 oxa10; Nahum 26 om>>na; 
Est 919 on en; 2 Chr 35 9 12ND); and in Aramaic Dan 49 71; 14 NOUR. 

12 Cf. Sperber, HPh § 71. 
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ow. In 37 34 it seems to have been written first as ow), but 
then to have had 1 (with ligature) written over the 3. Clearly 
the & was silent. (A curiosity of spelling is ond for the infinitive 
o> 5610.) What the } represents is obscure in n’0>"m/oD2170 
404. A noun D3‘ meaning “rough place’’ or the like occurs 
nowhere else; D9 might have a plural 0°02), but it occurs only 
in Ps 31 21 (~p2"), where it appears to mean something like 
“conspiracy.” 

» for ¢ appears occasionally where MT does not have it; e. g., 
Per/pwrs and mnwev/mnwe 1 26 and often; nbwa/nbvwn 8 6.33 
More striking is the use of * for 4 in a closed syllable (as commonly 
in late Hebrew): thus 739/m"9 147; 35 10; 48 20; 49 13; qnapp/ 
372 po 14 19, though here qra\pa may be intended. 

> for @4 aun/awn 117; woxn/yoxn 79 (possibly read as 
Hiph., though this would lose the word-play); m1w/"w 362 
(taken as plu.?); no/m» 381 and ornns/onn> 59 10; 204/30" 
(or 310%?) 38 2; TawN/VawE (or NawN?) 45 2; anDND1/nDDD1 53 3 
(but the noun 1nd» occurs only here; perhaps the Hiph. pte. is 
intended by the MS); orbax/oroax 61 2 and *baxd/band 61 3; 
bn/on 618; axoD/aN2D 65 14; so onxow/onnm 3022 (with 
omission of 8). In one noun, however, ° is regularly omitted 
although the MT has it: oxy’a/orsa 10 14; *x°2a/¥a and omy’an/ 
omsan 59 5. 

In two instances, what appears to be a) but may be intended 
as a’ is used where the MT has a seghdl: -xx7w/ax°>w 37 38, and 
yin/ynn 547, s. The consonants } and ° are frequently indis- 
tinguishable. Except in ligatures, they have different forms, 
but these are so freely interchanged that it is often impossible 
to tell which letter is intended. Examples of this have appeared 
in the last paragraph. 

As in late Hebrew, the consonantal ° is often distinguished 
from the vowel-letter by doubling: amam/nn’n 1 21; 6 13; 11 16; 
17 9; 349,13, and ANA /ANn 64 9; mMm/K”M 16 2, 7M 19 20; Jnvn/ 
smn 6015 (but mran/avan 162; 172); oya/orya 1115 (or 
possibly arya, 1 for @); cp. orawb/omawd 611, where however 


13 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 39a, HG §§ 15-36. 
™ Cf. Sperber, HPT § 39b, HG §§ 15-36. 
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the second * is probably a vowel-letter. Peculiar and puzzling 
uses of * are the following: 1x/1x (or perhaps nx, doubling 
consonantal 1)'§ 381; "/m7 15 (cp. me/w 361, noted 
above). 

The use of the consonant 8 exhibits several peculiarities. 
That final x for 4 appears frequently, presumably under Ara- 
maic influence, is not surprising; so especially the fem. sing. 
suffix: NPON 66 12; Noy 34 11; 42 5; 66 10; NPO-'SND) 41 9; NATID 
66 8; NT?AMs and NTDIMN 66 10. A strange case is TA/NTA 5 1. 
In other positions also & is used as a vowel-letter:* nim’ /mnw 
1 17, 23; n>°/naw 30 31; nvd>/nveds 34 6 (cp. Jer 11 20 etc. nvop 
—absol.; here constr.); bxo/owx> 35.6; pnpwa/n>°mxpes (!) 
37 29; ms/nawx 41 18; 53 2; AIM/ATINM 59 5; nva3/meaa 60 7; 
od>ni/or>xni 63 7 (but ubpi as in MT); on D/ownw 65 21; 111/ 
18’) 66 19. In a few instances & represents not a@ but @: nobn/ 
mobxn 23 (but nbn in 5); ny/ay 43 8; cp. Pno/PRnD 30 20, 
first time (second time as in MT). In the case of ynn/vnen 21 14 
the & is a radical, which any scribe well instructed might supply 
automatically. 

Especially characteristic of this text (and the other manu- 
scripts of the same collection) is what may be called the meta- 
thetic 8. So °3/s’> 1 2, 12, 20 and often throughout, though by no 
means invariably. Sometimes the one form or the other is used 
consistently for a while; sometimes they appear together in the 
same verse (e. g., 1 12; 65; 523-9). So the interrogative pro- 
noun °D/8'D 36 20; 37 23 (twice) ; 40 12, 13, 18, 25 (but °D in 26); 414, 
26; 42 23, 24; 66 8 (twice). First pers. sing. suf.: x27n 34 5; ww) 
38 15; WD 45 23; wDY 51 16; NYNOM 63 5; NA 365; 43 22, 27; 45 23; 
wd 38 15, 17; 43 10; 45 23 (but *> 43 21). First pers. sing. pron.: 
NN 66 9 (second time; first time 2"). First pers. sing. ending 
of the verb: x*nyt 37 28. Adjective: xpi 59 7 (so MT in Joel 
419; Jonah 1 14).7 This & is used also with the vowel 6 of the 


18 Cp. Samar. Pent. Lev 24 2; cf. Sperber HPT § 53. 

% Cp. Samar. Pent. and Chron; cf. Sperber, HPT § 38a, HG §§ 37-38; 
note also MT Ket. in Is 10 13 "and, where there is a lacuna in our MS. 

17 The apparently anomalous x15" of Hos 13 15 (“as if from x15” — BDB 
Lex.) may be noted here also. Prof. Sperber calls my attention also to wbpn 
1 Sam 17 17 (cp. Lev 23 14 *p1) and wa Is 22 5 (cp. 13 2 Kings 23 10). 
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3rd pers. masc. sing. suf.: sia 37 7, 10; 40 7 (in a portion added 
by a corrector); 441, 2; m> 311; 4414; SDN 42 25; NIDY 63 11 
(cp. 55 2, yrow/miyow). 

Equally characteristic is the use of & as a medial consonant 
recalling Arabic hamza, though it may be debatable whether 
the peculiarity is one of pronunciation or merely graphic. Prof. 
Torrey has suggested to me that it may be Babylonian. It 
appears most often in the word on, which is spelled ox 2 2, 4 
and almost always (but o 253); also oxn>) 26. Contrast 
ody /ordw 40 11 (v. i. on omission of 8). 


As not infrequently in the MT, especially in the later books 
of the OT, & and y are frequently confused or interchanged.* 
As one would expect, this is particularly the case with the pre- 
positions bx and by: cf. 3 8; 6 9; 14.2; 22 5; 29 12; 30 16 (twice); 
31 1; 34 14 (y written over &); 36 7; 37 9, 21; 531 (& apparently 
written over y); 60 5. Less to be expected is miss for mxy in 25 1, 
and nm) for mnyi in 28 22 (where the plu. verb makes the second 
masc. sing. pronoun impossible) and 647 (where the pronoun 
would fit but has no support). 

Two especially peculiar occurrences of 8 may be mentioned. 
In 34 14 oO" 8/o"DN”N: Could this have been pronounced ’ayyémim 
(cp. 63! <e!)? How to explain 195mm for 195m in 60 14 I do not 
know, except as a mere lapsus calami. 

Often, especially when it does not bear a vowel, & is omitted, 
even though it may be one of the radicals (cp. MT Ezek 28 16 
oo for wwbn). So man/iax 28 12 (with many other MSS); 
omxan/AaAAN 36 12 (2 K 18 29 oFan!); qRw/AD»w 37 10; InINN/ 
wn 36 16; WoONM/ADIM 37 2 (cp. WN /AD1 65 s); nRa/ANa and 
Junvr/m200 37 29; 872/91 40 4; oxdv/ordn 40 11; oIND/O"21D 40 12; 
wei /winn 40 21, 41 26; man Atay 41 11; MuwNr/Mnw'n 43 9; 65 16, 
17; ARIDN/AION 56 12; yORPW/MNDN 57 19; NwAw 594; 27NW/ 
av 595 (pronounced yé—?); *nxxoi/mxn) 651; *nNYIM/msIM 
65 9; ant/at 65 25. 


Both as vowel-letters and as consonants (evidently silent or 


%8 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 3. So often Samar. Pent. 
9 For other examples cf. Sperber, HPT § 38. Cp. 2 Chr 225 o’n7n for o’paNn. 
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very lightly pronounced), & and 7 are often interchanged.” 
Thus 8 for 7 representing @2* math /enatd 7 18; mDe/RDUN 
22 6; ATTaANM/NTTNM 24 19; TUN/KwN 34 11; nedD/xwdDr 37 30; 
mwom/xwom 37 36; mva/msv> 38 14; ASI/Rx 402; ADUDII/ 
ND1021 52 12; mbin/widan_56 3; TIXp/sIxp 59 1; map/sup (!) 59 17; 
mybyn/xvdyn 65 17. So also m/s for é: nwy/e~my 5 5 (in a context 
exhibiting many careless or ignorant mistakes, suggesting Ver- 
hérsfehler); a>v/xv 37 33 (cp. wae for mm 15 6); nen/Rwn 66 3. 
Once 7/8 for 6: mm/s 59 11; or this may be explained as the 
characteristic metathetic x, the 1 having been substituted for the 
nm. The substitution of & for the initial 7 is particularly striking: 
m/mx 8 18 (elsewhere mn, even when MT has 37); da Ad-dx 
23 1 (but in 6, 14 as in MT); aywn/ay we 37 20; -I~NIA/INN 
54 2; pam /o1N 55 13; wpwn/wpwnd 57 20. In 51 4 12°wpn is appar- 
ently written 12°wpsx, but the initial letter is on the edge of the 
column and may possibly be a 7; in 64 6 pnmd also an & seems 
to have been written for the n, but it is too blurred to permit 
certainty. Once a consonantal 7 is omitted in the middle of a 
word: moanna/moaina 63 13. 


Aramaic influence may plausibly be assumed to account for 
many of the foregoing items; it is hardly available, however, to 
explain the frequent substitution of 7 for s— and I may add 
that the two letters are quite distinct and easily distinguishable 
in the script of this manuscript. Thus for @: 3/m 7 13; xa1D/ 
mavo 152; xoxa/noxa 4117; xip/mp’ 545. These suggest 
rather writing from dictation or memory by a scribe who used 
7 or & indifferently as a vowel-letter. Two instances of 7 for 8 as 
initial consonant should be noted: neax/xein 33 10; bITN/OTNA 
37 38. The prize exhibit in this connection is thon/anomN 57 17. 

Instances of 7 for final @ where the MT does not have it have 
already appeared incidentally. In the second masc. sing. ending 
of the perf. verb, as sometimes occurs in the MT of other books,” 
almost invariably in our MS p-/nn-; e. g., 6 9; 9 2 (twice); 251, 
2,4. In 6018 myw nNIpi/Aywn ANN pi, a surplus of two ms as 


2 Cf. Sperber, HPT §§ 1, 38b. 
a Cp., e. g., MT Dan 11 44 xona. 
22 Cf, Sperber, HPT § 44. 
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compared with the MT. Since the parallel noun does not have 
the article, one suspects that a was added first to the verbal 
ending, and in a subsequent copy another was attached to the 
noun by dittography. The second masc. sing. suffix also has 
commonly, though not always, a final 7: thus 79/m3> 14 9 and 
often; so with other prepositions 37 22 and frequently throughout; 
also with nouns, e. g., 37 4 (twice), infinitives 37 2s (four times), 
and finite verbs, e. g., 38 18 t. (In 3 6 the MT reads m9, and this 
spelling of the suffix appears also in other books). 

Corresponding to the metathetic x, we find occasionally after 
6 a metathetic 7.73 In the third masc. sing. suffix: 1ns/mmwe 36 21; 
ipnay/mpna 40 11; we3/mwp: 53 11; 12/M3 62 8; 1nD/mm> 63 1; 
and in the infin. absol. 7/mn 59 4. 

A few special cases of peculiar orthography may be noted 
here. Interchange of w and 0 may be taken as only another 
indication of thoughtless writing by ear: *xw/*xpd 49 18; on the 
other hand, *»yo/*pyw 57 5, though in 17 6; 27 10 the same word 
is written with b (in 2 21 the first consonant is lost in a lacuna). 
An interesting substitution from the point of view of phonetics 
is x for DN 13 9. In the case of wup/wudy 41 7 one wonders 
whether a dialectical peculiarity is to be inferred. 

Orthography of Names: In some cases the spelling of a name 
in this MS suggests not merely an orthographic variation but 
a change in pronunciation, if not in the understanding of the 
formation of the name in question. In others no such importance 
can be attached to the difference, in view of the lack of con- 
sistency in the MT. Thus personal names ending in —yahda, 
which appear in the MT both with and without the final 1 (some- 
times even interchangeably in the same passages), drop it 
quite regularly in this MS: so m1 8 2; mpm 22 20; 363, 22; 


, 


wom 82; Myw passim; mY 61; 71 and probably 11. The 


23 Prof. Sperber suggests that this may be a combination of the two possi- 
bilities - and n- (cf. HPT § 86). 

24 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 8 (apparently the Samar. Pent. tends to use pb). 

2s Cf., e. g., 77" and ATK in 1 Kings 1, wns and nx in 1 Kings 14, dx 
and mx in 2 Kings 1. On the whole the shorter spelling is characteristic of 
Kings and the longer of Chr (cf. the examples given by Sperber, HPT 
§ 131). 
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spelling of Hezekiah’s name is curiously varied: in 11 it is 
ivpin with °» superscript at the beginning; in chaps. 36-39 it 
appears as pin four times, mpim three times, 7prn nine times, 
and mprrm fifteen times. In these passages 2 Kings agrees closely 
with the MT of Isaiah; 2 Chron is rather fond of the extra *s 
but retains the final 1. Scriptio plena in proper names as else- 
where is to be expected: so 31py’ passim; ned 63 11, 12; cp. Myw 
19 11 (first time); 30 2; 36.6 but nyt 19 11 (second time); 30 3; 
ponar 8 23; 17 (characteristic of the Chronicler) 7 2, 13; 16 5; 
22 22; 37 35; 38 5; 55 3. Peculiar forms, in part akin to phenomena 
noted above but sometimes suggesting that a scribe or reader 
somewhere along the line of the textual tradition just did not 
know how to pronounce the name in question, are } m0 37 as, 
mbn19 7 1, 5, 9 (7907 7 4), NAW 36 22; 37 2 (aw with 1 superscript 
after » 36 11), Js 9 10, 29ND 37 21 (but amp 17). 

Place names exhibit similar characteristics. In line with the 
use of 1 previously noted we find m™x12 631 and ;\1Dw 84; 109; 
36 19. The name of the Holy City appears as nbwr nine times, 
as obvi sixteen times. Decidedly strange* are the forms 
ono 1 9, 10; 3 9; 13 19, MIMI 1 9, 10; 13 19, yx 155. With the 
Vulgate and undoubtedly correct in 15 9 (twice) is 3°7 instead 
of ot (which occurs nowhere else); but cp. p10/oD 9 3; 606 
(po 1026). The form pwom 78 (twice); 84; 109; 171, 3 is 
particularly interesting because it agrees with the practice of 
the scribes from whom comes the traditional text of the Chroni- 
cler’s work. Moabite place names appear with curious variants: 
in 151 both sy and vp become Vy; ysy/myny 171. In 
606 Naw/ANaw or perhaps *xaw by dittography of the follow- 
ing’. 

It is interesting to find the Assyrian title mpwan spelled as two 
words, mpw 37 36 2, 4, 12, 22; 37 4, s and mpen 37 36 13. 

The gentilic owo/o”w> 13 19; 23 13; 43 14; 471, 5; 48 14, 20; 
likewise o’nD/o”"n> 23 1 (so both MT and MS in 12), not ow ws 
and ow’n> as in the Habakkuk scroll, and as we might have 
expected from the forms o°x)) and o'x'133 noted above. 


36 Prof. Sperber calls my attention, however, to the fact that the LXX 
regularly has an o in these names where our MS has the 1. 
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II. MORPHOLOGY 


As with the orthography, so with the morphology, few if any 
of the peculiarities to be noted are carried through without 
exception. Apparently the scribe did not undertake a systematic 
revision, but more or less automatically used the forms familiar 
to him in his own dialect, following the line of least resistance 
without attempting to avoid the traditional forms consistently. 
It is also possible, of course, that at some points he preserved 
older forms which were later modified in the tradition repre- 
sented by the MT. Where this occurred, if at all, I shall not 
here try to determine. A mere catalogue of the phenomena is all 
that will be offered for the present. 

In the Qal imperfect of the verb the vowel with the second 
radical is retained in the plural 27 m=nM/|NM 1 29; so dwa» 3 4, 
wiTy 5 11, Ianyn 103, maa 331, nDw 3411, and often. So 
before a suffix:® mma 4/ans> 201; wwe n/awrw 37 4. In 
weak verbs: }"» — 1d.» 3 25; 26 18, wi 411; x'» — nd ioNn 31 8, 
wmbdisn’ 62 9; 1'y — wis’ 1 29; 26 11; 665, wan 65 13. A curious 
form is 73)9n for m2DN 34 10. 

The same retention of the vowel appears in the fem. sing. and 
masc. plu. imperative 29 pwn and *Nay 47 2, wnt 1 17, NOS 3 10; 
36 4, mmpy (for swEY) 5 3, 1d19N1 36 16, EP) 37 30, NIT 46 8, 9, 
wav 551, may and po (MT pp, but perhaps read as Qal) 
6210. Here too we have a surprise in the n> verb (probably 
taken in this case as y’y); *nw/*mw 51 23. 

An isolated phenomenon is 17/12"" 65 14. 

Sometimes it is uncertain whether the peculiarity is really 
one of morphology or merely one of orthography: so wy”/1Diy” 
40 31 (noted above under orthography), and with the conjunc- 
tion 4y"/y" 66. This is particularly the case where scrip. 
plena is retained following a 1-consecutive: 21w) 37 8, awm 38 8. 
Cp. ban/mbia2 64 5 (BH reads 543) on the basis of the Targ.), 


27 So too the transliterations noted by Sperber, TRL § 10b; see also ibid., 
Introd., paragraph XXIX A 1, and cp. HPT § 59b, n. 184. 

3 Cf. Sperber, TRL, Introd., par. XXIX A 3. 

2 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 59d. 
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and note Judges 19 21 613") (the Ket. representing presumably 
559). More than orthography is involved, however, when the 
final 7 of the n"5 verb is retained following a 1-consecutive 3° 
my 5 2, mm 5 25; 29 11, 13, 7m 64 5, Ady 37 14; so, with & for 
7,3" 993 5 2 and #93" 38 3. 


The addition of 7 (as in the ‘‘cohortative” imperfect) to the 
1st pers. imperf. following 1-consecutive, which occurs in the 
Hagiographa and is characteristic of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch,? is very common in our MS: 770m) 6 s, 11 (cp. 7701NN 41 26, 
parallel 7y7n), AMID) 37 24, 72°7NN) 37 25, TRAN 41 28, Mp nm 42 6, 
mbdmm 43 28 (but mans1/jne!), moa and APM 63 6, Mian 64 s. 
This ending is added also occasionally without the conjunction :33 
mnnp: 5 27, mDvonN 42 1, mdypKR 43 13. Twice, to be sure, in two 
consecutive verses, it is omitted where the MT has it: npim 1 24 
and 2°vs) 1 zs. In the latter instance, however, the next word 
has a superfluous 7 superscript, perhaps misplaced, and 72wm 
in v. 26 has the 7. Once the 7 is added to an imperative 4 yow/ 
myow) 37 17. 


Several other forms, most of which appear only once or twice 
in the MS, need only be listed. 2nd masc. sing. perf.: mvan/ 
mimwan 43 23. 2nd fem. sing. perf. ending with > 35 mby/mby 22 1, 
onyow/ornyow 48 7 and nyow/*nyow 48 s (but nyt /Anyt), n7D1/ 
*nnat 57 1 and now/now 47 7; 57 1, ny™m/nyT™ 49 23; 60 16 and 
npri/*npy 60 16. 2nd fem. sing. imperf. ending with *: nawm 51 13 
(in the preceding v. MT reads xm), *MInDM 57 8. 2nd masc. 
plu. perf.: onvan/monvan 22 11 (but ome so). 2nd fem. plu. 
imperf.: aY7pn/pRipn 41 22. Infin. Constr.: now/mdwi 58 9 (else- 
where in MT my), pon/pbad (not dd!) 42 24, daro/2aus 
(error for S119?) 344. Pu. perf.: n7pp/nnpe 3810 (noted 
under orthography). Hiph. infin. with >: younb/ynwd 584 


3° Cf. Sperber, HPT § 49.3; § 53. 

31 Cf. Sperber, HG § 63; HPT § 55. 

3 Cf. Sperber, HPT §§ 103-109; TRL, Introd., par. XXXIII; PRM 
pp. 209-11; Gerleman, Synoptic Studies in the Old Testament, p. 15. 

33 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 103. 

34 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 103c, where the subheadings should read “‘impera- 
tive” instead of “imperfect.” 

38 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 45. 
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(cp. omission of 7 under orthography). Hiph. infin., vy verb, 
pom>/poind 4020 (noted under orthography). Hiph. ptc., YD 
verb: yon/vor 31. Hithpalp. without transposition of initial 
sibilant: \yeynen/yeyenn 299. Nouns: 7 added,3* wei/amer 
37 22; 7 dropped, nxp/yp 2 7 (twice); fem. instead of masc. plu. 
ending, o°973/m177) 33 21 (both used in MT elsewhere but fem. 
form more common); masc. instead of fem. plu. ending,3? myyo/ 
o’ryo 4118. Demonstr. pron.: W/m 42 24; 43 21. Pers. pron.: 2nd 
fem. sing.,3* n¥/nx 51 10, 12 (but in 9 mMX); 3rd masc. sing., m7 
34 16, 17; 35 4; 36.7; 37 16, 38; 3815 (but nim 38 19); 417; 42 22; 
43 10, 13; 53 4, 5, 7; 63 9, 10 etc.; 3rd fem. sing., mum 51 9; 2nd 
masc. plu., 70M& 3 14; 27 12; 41 23; 3rd masc. plu. mon (as often 
in MT) 12etc. Pronominal suffixes: 2nd fem. sing.,3° with verb, 
‘yay’ 60 12, "bya 62 5; with sing. noun, °D>xn (but Jy wp) 
49 26, *>wpid 51 23, *Dbme 54 2, *Dptx and ‘> Na> 62 2; with plu. 
noun, *>""w 123, ‘sya 545 (but qmdbx and pmon 625) with 
prepositions, *>°x 45 14 (twice), 32 62 4 (but 7*y 62 5), »Dd 40 9; 
62 4 (twice, but 49 62 2), °25o (MT 4b-nn) 22 1. 3rd masc. sing.,4° 
with verb, me /eN and wrpnn/yI9NN 53 2; with sing. noun,# 
voo29/rdn9> (or 1—?) 37 24, P/M (possibly wT, but appar- 
ently not, and either the Aramaic or the Hebrew form would 
indicate a plu. noun) 44 5, 22/1722 (122? — here the noun must 
be sing.) 37 38, *Sxn/v>ern (certainly not plu.: 1 plain, though 
perhaps intended as 1) 446, nx°/v>xy 45 9 (again this cannot 
be plu.; the suf., as far as one can tell, is not »-), but 1¥%>/ 
ys[ ]! A special problem is offered by \nawa/nnawsa 66 23 (in 
the phrase 1nawa naw): is this a masc. suf. in 7, or is naw here 
taken as fem.? (In the parallel, wns, the suf. is lost in a lacuna). 
With plu. nouns and with prepositions, vyox/*mby (or wrdy?) 22, 
ynxa/irnea (m-?) 36, rpoND/mMDOND (*m-?) 629 (cp. mND3/ 
yn>) 39 2). With verbs in the 1st masc. sing. perf.,47 ynx13/ 


36 Cf. Sperber, BE § 10. 37 Cf. Sperber, BR § 7. 

3 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 45.1. 

39 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 85. 

# Cf. Sperber, HPT § 86b. 

4 Sperber explains this » as merely a helping vowel, not at all indicative of 
the number of the noun; cf. HPT §§ 78-83; HG § 34. 

# Cf. Sperber, HPT § 86c. 
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Wn, yas’ /mnay’, and ymvy/mnmwvy 43 7. The vowel-letter 
1 in the 3rd fem. sing. suf., e. g., mom /aAmwn 34 11, has already 
been noted as a matter of orthography; doubtless the curious 
nna for m3 in 3410, 11; 66 10 is also only an orthographic 
phenomenon. More strictly morphological is the added & with 
the 2nd masc. plur. suffix: o>" 115 (but o>wnn 1 14), moDdD 
3 15, MDD¥9ND 36 17; so with prepositions mond 2 22, mDDD 7 13, 
ma2oy 36 12, and with the sign of the accusative mponK 5 5; 36 14, 
15, 17, 18. So also the 3rd masc. plur. (cp. the pronoun) nombbyp 
3 10 (but in 9 the suf. occurs three times without 7), nomnTTNyN 
10 13, nomPyYw 36 12, MoMdx 37 19, and with prepositions norrdx 
364, nomby 368; 3816; 392. Special cases are OX78/NOS1N 
(final o!) 34 7, oan/non 41 27, owe n/momen 51 11, and anmn/ 
morPM N31 66 4 (a inserted under the influence of the parallel 
but here inappropriate). 3rd fem. plu., jrawn/mmrsawn 37 27; 
cp. }72/nona 38 16. The demonstrative particle jn almost always 
becomes mm: so 58 4 (but 17 58 3); 591. Interrogative or exclama- 
tory adverb, 7"\/7>"™ 36 9 (cp. MT 1 21 and often in other books). 
Adverb, nw/mw 34 14, 15 (so MT the first time in 15); 35 8 (re- 
peated); 35 9 (first time; second time ov). Prepositions, wnwo/ 
ornwn 14 12, orDwn 10 63 15; nnn/minn 3 2 (three times; nnn the 
fourth and fifth times; Aramaic influence). 


III. Syntrax 


There is a notable tendency to avoid the \-consecutive,* though 
not consistently carried through and perhaps hardly conscious: 
with the imperf., 7™/mm 22 7; 48 18 (cp. 7/7 12 2), PTM/ 
Ym 66 12, wamAwanm 36 21; with the perf., Mm/mm™ 43; 55 
(twice), PM/V7M 33 12; 397, NIAV/KIAN 45, yoyer/yoyw 11 8s, 
war/iwa 205 (the immediately preceding 1nm is unchanged, 
unless we should read inr’), n751/n7" 27 6 (xdm unchanged), 
nboum/*ndow 49 26, nan 564, 9smMASSA 62 9, wM/ 
701) 65 8, "Naxyi/7NEN 66 9. Special cases: TMA 3 x (TT 
omitted: the plural is strange before a series of nominal clauses, 
each with a singular subject); 7m/7™ 29 15; 56 12 (in the latter 


4 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 97. 
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place a jussive meaning is appropriate, but not in the for- 
mer); ]nn/1n 37 19 (2 Kings 19 1s nn — in this case our MS 
has a 1-consecutive where MT continues the narrative with the 
infin. absol., and the parallel in 2 Kings uses the perf. with 1- 
conjunctive!). In 63 a participle replaces a perf.: 87p\/O°R7p) 
(scriptio defectiva!), ox omitted. An imperf. without con- 
junction becomes a perf. in 5 12 wa/wan (at the beginning 
of the verse 7m is retained, the context indicating that it is 
understood as perf.), in 64 xbo*/xbmi, and in 43 10 mi /Wn; 
in 14 24 a prophetic perf. (cp. the imperf. in the parallel clause) 
is replaced by an imperf., am7/7AN. 

The puzzling feminine form mxbn in 40 2 (cp. Dan 8 12 for sax 
as feminine, and see commentaries) appears as Xb» in our MS. 


A preference for the use of the preposition > with the infin. 
constr. is evident: po7/p107 1 12, wan/wand 1 13, sIp/rp> 8 4, 
yiow/yiaw> 28 12; 30 9, wpwun/upwrd 57 20 (the 9 appears to have 
been written over something else, possibly 7). Similarly a 
prepositional phrase is sometimes preferred to an adverbial 
accusative, a cognate accusative, or even a construct relation- 
ship: a5n/a7na 1 20, mayo/AIayoa 10 29, ma/n’aa 37 38, Nov/ 
mova 52 11 (after yu, which usually takes 2); o-my/omy>d 32 14; 
1/172 29 9 (but ow xdi/r2v51!), oD /orxnd 311, “ay/sayd 
36 9. Sometimes a different preposition from that of the MT 
appears: ’p1D$/*o122 54, vawa/vawo 10 2, atby/aatd 66 2. 


Twice in 1416, perhaps by a barely conscious correction of 
what seemed irregular, the article is repeated with a modifying 
participle: rx /pmon, wy/eyron (both modifying wn). 

The following examples of addition or omission of the definite 
article and the conjunction are noted for the sake of the record, 


44 If, as Sperber maintains (PRM, pp. 308-9), Is 36-9 belonged originally 
to the Judaean recension of 2 Kings, preserved in 2 Chron, the southern dialect 
might be reflected here even if, as Prof. Sperber has suggested to me, the 
dialect represented by this MS as a whole is the northern (Samaritan or 
Ephraimitic), or one closely related to it. The identification of the dialect of 
the MS, both geographically and chronologically, is an intriguing though 
perhaps insoluble problem. 

4s Cf. Sperber, HPT § 60. 

4 Cf. Sperber, HPT § 111. 
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though of no apparent importance. Article added: yn 1 2, 
wnpn 613, open 7 23, own 4510. Article omitted: om 2 2, 
many 6 12, 9D 9 12 (MT has both article and suffix; perhaps a 
double reading, but BH: cites Deut 8 14, 15; 201 for the same 
combination). Conjunction added: *py1 1 3, 151M 1 16, "YN 38 5, 
nid) 38 11, wary? 38 14, wd 3818 (3rd clause), Ip and 1 
(2nd time) 41 2, o597) and nay 41 3, yaw 53 11 and often in 
the context, cf. especially 52 13; 53 3, 5. Conjunction omitted: 
pry 5 29, 30, ANN 6 1, PY 32 27, bnaD 53 7. 

As a final observation I may remark that the importance of 
all these facts is much enhanced by the extent and completeness 
of the text. What might occur once or twice in an inscription 
or a few leaves of papyrus and so be taken as a mere scribal 
error can here be studied in the light of its frequency of occur- 
rence in fifty-four columns and the equally significant exceptions. 








A SUGGESTED OCCASION FOR 
ISAIAH 927 AND 11 15 


MARGARET B. CROOK 


SMITH COLLEGE 


T is the purpose of this paper to treat two famous passages 
in the Book of Isaiah, 9 2-7 (Hebrew 9 1-6) and 111-9, sug- 
gesting that the order of their emergence was probably the reverse 
of that in which they stand in the OT, that Isaiah 11 1-9 isa 
coronation liturgy and Isaiah 9 2-7 a liturgy of enthronement. 
An attempt will be made to show that they are liturgies suited 
to the coronation and enthronement (related in that order in 
II Kings 11) of Jehoash of Judah in, approximately, the year 
837 B. C., and thus to date their compilation about one hun- 
dred years earlier than the oracles of the First Isaiah among 
which they found a place. It wili be claimed that they are the 
words of a priest, or sometimes of singers; that they are com- 
posed of disparate paragraphs paralleling successive stages of 
the ritual of coronation and enthronement; that they receive 
such unity as they possess from the nature of the occasion and 
the religious movements of the ninth century B. C. 

The two passages are given here in translation. The descrip- 
tive headings in large print are added to indicate possible suc- 
cessive steps in the ceremonies of coronation and enthronement; 
lines are numbered for purpose of reference. 


ISAIAH 11 1-9 


PROCLAMATION OF THE NEW RULER 


111— 1 There cometh forth a shoot out of the stock of 
Jesse; 


2 A branch out of his roots beareth fruit. 
213 
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His ENDOWMENT 


112 3 The spirit of the Lord resteth upon him; 
4 The spirit of wisdom, and of understanding, 
5 The spirit of counsel, and of might, 
6 The spirit of knowledge, and of the fear of the 
Lord. 


LITURGY FOR His ANOINTING 
113- 7 His fragrance (shall be) in the fear of the Lord. 


Vows UTTERED BY THE PRIEST ON His BEHALF 


8 He will not judge according to outward sight, 
9 Nor pass sentence according to outward hearing; 
114-10 But he will judge the humble with righteousness, 
11 And decide with equity for the meek of the land. 
12 He will smite the oppressor? with the rod of his 
mouth, 
13 With the breath of his lips he will slay the mis- 
creant. 


11 5-14 Righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 
15 Faithfulness the belt for his waist. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


116-16 Then shall the wolf dwell with the lamb, 
17 And the leopard lie down with the kid, 
18 The calf and the young lion thrive side by side, 
19 And a little child shall lead them. 
11 7-20 The cow and the bear shall be friends, 
21 Their young ones shall lie down together; 
22 The lion shall eat straw like the ox; 
11 s-23 The suckling child shall sport on the hole of the 
adder, 
24 The weaned child shall reach for the shining (eyes)? 
of the viper. 


* Reading pry with Kittel, Biblia Hebraica3, and others, as against MT 
which has pox. 
2 After Delitzsch. 
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THE PEACE oF Gop 
11 9-25 None shall do harm and none destroy 
26 Throughout my holy mountain, 
27 For the land shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord 
28 As the waters cover the sea. 


ISAIAH 9 2-7 (Hebrew 9 1-6) 


PROCESSIONAL AND THANKSGIVING 
92- 1 The people that walked in darkness 
2 Have seen a great light; 
3 They that dwelled in a land of deep shadow, 
4 Upon them hath the light shined; 
93— 5 For the nation Thou didst formerly distress, 
6 Thou hast multiplied joy. 


SONG OF TRIUMPH 


7 The people rejoice before Thee 
8 As with joy at the time of harvest, 


9 As victors rejoice when they divide the spoil; 
9 4-10 For the yoke of the nation’s burden, 
11 The staff applied to its shoulder, 
12 The rod of its oppressor 
13 Thou hast shattered as in the day of Midian. 


BURNING OF THE SYMBOLS OF OFFENDING RULE 
9 s-14 For each of the sandals worn at the smiting, 
15 And the cloak (of majesty) rolled in blood 
16 Is for burning, for fuel of fire. 


ENTHRONEMENT 
96-17 For unto us a child is born, 
18 Unto us a son is given, 


19 And the “cloak of majesty’’‘ shall be upon his 
shoulder. 


3 Singular, following MT. 
4 Government, imperium. 
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£ 


PROCLAMATION OF THE NAME-LIST 


20 Thus one proclaims his name: 
21 Wonderful Counsellor, 

22 Divine Warrior, 

23 Father Forever, 

24 Prince of Peace. 


BENEDICTION 


9 7-25 Enduring shall be his rule, 
26 His peace without end 
27 Upon the throne of David, 
28 And over his kingdom, 
29 To establish and sustain it 
30 In justice and righteousness, 
31 From this time on and forever. 


REFRAIN OF THE PEOPLE 


32 The zeal of the Lord of hosts shall bring this to 
pass. 


The singling out of the ninth century as the period in which 
these two great passages were formulated was one result of a 
study of the Book of Ruth undertaken in the past few years by 
the present writer.’ Yahwistic emphasis in religion in the Book 
of Ruth, and the state of the tradition concerning national 
beginnings both pointed to that period; more specifically the 
portrayal of Ruth herself pointed to the days of Athaliah, pos- 
sibly to the religious revolution that brought the rule of Athaliah 
to an end. Treatment of this subject as a whole must await a 
more flexible opportunity; but the two great passages can be 
taken up on their own merits in connection, particularly, with 
the narrative in II Kings 11. 

The story of her overthrow, of the replacement of Athaliah 
and (by implication) of her immediate descendants, by a child 


s A summary is available in the art., ‘The Book of Ruth, a new solution,” 
Jour. of Bible and Religion, XVI (1948), 155-160. 
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of the royal house who has been some six years in hiding,* is told 
in II Kings 11. The narrator does not always accurately grasp 
historic detail, and tends to heighten the villany of Athaliah. 
Subsequent historians and commentators have taken her for a 
usurper; and almost universally she has been slighted. Some 
further understanding of her role is one essential in the opening 
up of an important period in the history of Hebrew kingship. 

The sequence of the house of David, already a deeply signifi- 
cant institution for the people of Judah,’ is not broken by 
Athaliah; she is not a usurper but a regent for the child (or 
children) of her dead son, Ahaziah.* Upon accession to power 
she is represented in II Kings 111. as slaying the royal chil- 
dren; but she would not slay her own immediate descendants 
upon whose lives she is dependent for her own status.» The 
children she slays would be those of the relatives of Ahaziah 
whom Jehu has already slain.?° She pians to liquidate possible 
rivals of her own descendants." In this she is defeated; one 
child is saved from slaughter by his aunt, Jehosheba, wife of 
Jehoiada priest of the temple at Jerusalem.% When Athaliah 
sees the newly crowned king standing by the pillar at the entrance 
to the temple where all may behold him, she cries, “Treason! 


6 Not in the temple, but elsewhere. When the priest Jehoiada presents the 
child to the officers of the guard of temple and palace at Jerusalem, he puts 
him forward as one to whom they require introduction, not as a child they 
had known for years, cp. II Kings 11 3 with 4. 

7 For review of initial steps in the building up of the Davidic kingship see 
Johs. Pedersen, Israel, III-IV (Oxford Univ. Press, 1947), chapter, ‘Chieftain 
and King.” For Athaliah Pedersen has the usual charge of usurpation; but, 
significant for our purposes, a survey of steps by which she could aspire to 
recognition as a ruler, tbid., p. 72. ; 

8 Henri Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948), 
ch. 8, note 5, has shown that Hatshepsut of Egypt was officially regent for 
‘her young nephew and husband, Tuthmosis III, inscriptions representing her 
as a ruler in her own right notwithstanding. 

9 As Professor H. L. Ginsberg pointed out to me. 

10 I] Chronicles 22 8, seemingly more accurate than II Kings 10 13 (the 
brothers of Ahaziah had already been slain, II Chronicles 21 16 f.). 

11 II Chronicles 21 3 f. 

12 In II Kings 11 1-3 LXX omits the third mention of the name, Ahaziah; 
the Greek is translated as from mnx “her-brother,” not as from mmx “Aha- 
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Treason!’’ Obviously the child is not her own lineal descendant 
but another; the children of her son are ousted. 

Athaliah is then arrested, led away from the house of the Lord 
and executed.% Her offense is not that of usurpation, but of 
endangering the national destiny by arousing the enmity of the 
Lord, sponsoring the worship of a Phoenician god in the city of 
the Lord. No sooner has Athaliah been disposed of than the 
city is purged of the offending cult. Mattan, priest of Baal, is 
slain and his shrine is levelled.* A procession is then formed to 
take the new king from the temple to the palace to set him upon 
the throne of the kings. 

This revolution is the parallel in the southern kingdom of the 
Elijah movement, and of the overthrow by Jehu of the house of 
Ahab in the northern kingdom. The reformer in charge is 
neither prophet nor king, but the priest Jehoiada, a leader in a 
position to accompany deeds with words, ceremony with liturgy. 
The change of ruler has been carefully prepared. The victims 
of the revolution are few, notably Athaliah and the priest, 
Mattan; the disturbance seemingly does not spread; the change 
is accepted by the people. The action of the priest is authorita- 


tive; the change is undoubtedly regarded as expressive of the 
will of the Lord. 

Of points at which the two passages from Isaiah may be 
found to yield lines bearing out a connection with the establish- 
ment of a successor to Athaliah, Isa 95, hitherto obscure, is 
probably the most important. It is suggested here that the 


ziah.” Jehosheba would be a half-sister of Ahaziah (she is certainly not a 
daughter of Athaliah). She might rescue the grandson of a brother of her 
own (one by the same mother who would be one of the wives of Jehoram 
mentioned in II Chronicles 21 17). 

3 II Kings 11 15. The narrator is under some misconception here. Jehoiada 
would not first command blood to be shed, and then restrict the shedding of 
blood within the precincts of the temple; he is careful to arrange for the exe- 
cution to take place beyond them. Probably an officer of the guard has been 
selected and armed as executioner; he is to follow Athaliah out of the temple 
courts to the place of execution. See note 18, below. 

4 Probably it was a shrine set up for Athaliah on the occasion of her mar- 
riage with Jehoram of Judah; this would be in keeping with the leanings of 
Jezebel. 
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execution of Athaliah is referred to in these lines, that the ‘‘cloak 
rolled in blood” is not that of a warrior, or warriors, but of the 
dead queen-regent; that the shoes are not boots of a warrior 
worn in “the fray,’’*5 but the shoes of Athaliah worn when she 
is stricken down. The execution is the peak move in a religious 
revolution, a necessary preliminary to the removal of a dreadful 
darkness from which the people, in Isa 9 2, are celebrating their 
escape."® 

Now that the offending ruie is laid low the Lord will ‘‘multiply 
joy” for the nation that he formerly distressed.*7 The offense 
of the people has been wiped out with the removal of the ruler 
and the setting aside of a line of kings for whom she wielded 
power. The deliverance of the people has been gained; comple- 
tion of the act of purification will ensure their restoration to the 
favor of the Lord, which is cause for extreme rejoicing. If this 
identification is correct, we can see in Isa 9, lines 1-6, the pro- 
cessional referred to in II Kings 11 19. In lines 7-13 the rejoicing 
is possibly centered in a ritual dance about the pyre upon which 
the symbols of offending rule are to be consumed. The cloak 
and shoes of majesty given to the flames will signify the end of 
an era, lines 14-16." 


18 The tendency to read wy (MT), as yw (which is reflected in LX X, 56)os), 
weakens the meaning. ‘‘The smiting,” line 14, appears in the King James version 
as “confused noise,” in The Bible, An American Translation as “the fray.’’ It 
is not surprising that translators who did not associate Athaliah with this 
scene were puzzled by it. “The smiting” refers to the shattering blow that 
fells the head of the state in the name of an angry God. 

6 From castigation such as the Lord visits upon the northern kingdom, 
II Kings 10 32. 

17 Reading xb with the first clause (line 5). 

18 Technically the beginning of the revolution comes with the covenant 
that Jehoiada makes with the captains of the guard, II Kings 114. This 
would cover sanctification of the weapons with which they were to keep 
objectors from the precincts of the temple during the coronation. It would 
include re-sanctification of the spear (singular, after MT), II Kings 11 10, of 
David and of his personal armor with which it is probable that an officer of 
the guard was equipped for the act of execution. It is inconceivable that the 
slaying of the representative of the ruling house would be undertaken on any 
but the highest authority. The covenant would ensure “help from the sanc- 
tuary” (Psalm 20 2); it would be a preparation for the saving of the kingship, 
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The time then arrives for the child king to be enthroned; the 
rejoicing continues, on a par with that of king Daniel when his 
prayer for a son was answered.’? Jehoiada, or another, quotes 
the Canaanite epic to celebrate, not the advent of a babe in arms, 
but the accession to the throne of a child of seven years or more 
upon whose shoulders imperium, “‘the cloak of majesty,” is 
about to descend, lines 17-19. 


Proclamation of the name-list follows, lines 20-24; this is the 
occasion for assumption by the king of functions implied in 
the endowment, Isa 11 2, which can now be seen in its original 
order as a necessary precursor to the titulary. The benediction 
follows, serving as confirmation of all the foregoing. The refrain 
is perhaps a dittograph punctuating the lines of the benediction 
in antiphonal fashion, lines 25-32.7° 

Is Isa 11 1-9 the coronation liturgy? Line 7, frequently taken 
for an intrusticn, provides the key. It is probably not an intru- 
sion, nor even a partial repetition of line 6, but is the liturgical 
refrain accompanying the anointing of the king. An Egyptian 
precedent could have been running in the mind of the priest who 
shaped these words for his singers. A very interesting item for 
our purposes can be found in Henri Frankfort’s Kingship and 
the Gods. An Egyptian monarch at his coronation takes upon 
himself the “fragrance” of the gods just as the crown is to be 
placed upon his head. Pharaoh becomes a god; thus the parallel 
is not too close even though it may throw light upon the order 
of the Hebrew ritual. No Hebrew king would equate himself 
with the Lord; he is the servant of the Lord. He would not 
share the fragrance of Yahweh; but he might be anointed at his 
coronation with fragrant oils pleasing to the Lord, with holy 


with the aid of the Lord. The completion of the act of purification brings the 
period of sanctified revolution to an end. Pedersen, ibid., pp. 12 ff. has some 
interesting analogies on sanctification of weapons of war; and, p. 21, on 
celebration of victory by dance and song. 

19 Translation by Cyrus H. Gordon of ‘The Saga of Aqhat, Son of Daniel,” 
in Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat (Princeton Univ. Press, 1943), p. 33. 

2° For repetition of phrases at the coronation of an Egyptian monarch see 
Frankfort, op. cit., p. 109. 

a Pp. 130-132. 
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ointment specially prepared and set aside for great occasions.” 
The ‘“‘sweet savor’’ would rise up, as did that of Noah’s sacrifice, 
as a sign of the king’s devotion to the Lord. The abruptness of 
this solitary line, number 7, vanishes once it is seen to be a part 
of the liturgy, intoned, perhaps repeatedly, by the choir as the 
crown is placed upon the king’s head. 

This may be a true identification of line 7 whether or not 
Isa 11 1-9 applies to Jehoash; but the probability is that it does 
apply. We have seen that the new ruler was not a son of Ahaziah; 
he does not stand in the direct line of the succession; but he is, 
nonetheless, a child of the royal house. These findings, read 
into Isa 11 1, give new body to what is ostensibly the proclama- 
tion of a ruler of the line of Jesse. The days of the judges are in 
the mind of the composer. He goes back to origins of the king- 
ship, to Bethlehem, an older center of Hebrew tradition, appar- 
ently more basic in his eyes than Jerusalem, and to a house to 
which the Lord again has resort for selection of a king pleasing 
to himself. A liturgy deals with a present occasion; these lines 
should be expressed, in translation, in the present mode of the 
verb if we are to register the original intent. The “shoot” from 
the “‘stock of Jesse” is now, at the very moment at which the 
words are spoken, being brought forth before the eyes of the 
people. A person, a date and an occasion — essentials for the ini- 
tial formulation of a liturgy — are all to hand if identification 
of the ruler with Jehoash can be accepted. 

When the king has been produced, then the endowment may 
be bestowed upon him, Isa 11, lines 3-6. In substance the 
endowment is the preliminary to the name-list in Isa 9, lines 
20-24, and is very closely allied with it. The endowment is a 
qualitative unity. “Spirit of the Lord” comprises many aspects; 
nowhere in the Bible is it more fully delineated than here, the 
entirely suitable place in view of the importance of the ceremony. 
“Spirit of the Lord” now rests upon the ruler as it had rested 
upon many a noted figure of former days. It is the greatest of 

22 Exodus 30 25-33 tells of ointment prepared for restricted use (P). 

23 Note 12, above. 


% Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 23f., makes a case on the same principles for 
formulation of ‘the Memphite Theology.” 
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gifts in the OT; it sets upon a man the stamp of a power other 
than his own by which it is his high privilege to be activated. 
Attributes subsumed in its compass equip him to function as 
the name-list indicates. ‘“The spirit of wisdom,”’ and “‘the spirit 
of understanding,’’ Isa 11, line 4, befit the king to serve, as the 
name-list has it, as ‘‘Wonderful Counsellor’’ of his people. ‘‘The 
spirit of counsel” and of ‘“‘might,’”’ line 5, cover courageous 
leadership, not only in battle and the strategy of warfare, but 
also in acts of courage in defense of the religion of the Lord;?s 
“Divine Warrior’ is the parallel on the name-list. Endowment 
and name-list alike lead up to a great climax. ‘“The spirit of the 
knowledge of the Lord,”’ line 6, implies an intimacy with the 
Lord so close that the king can be as a dispenser of benefits 
among the people, a kind of viceroy for the Lord, ‘Father for- 
ever.”’ “The spirit of the fear of the Lord”’ renders all his prac- 
tices and edicts in harmony with the will of God such that the 
name-list may suitably call him, ‘‘Prince of Peace.” 

The reference to the anointing, Isa 113, line 7, follows the 
endowment in appropriate order; there is no mention of the 
crowning; but line 7 may be the accompaniment for the corona- 
tion and for the anointing. Both are explicitly referred to in 
II Kings 11 12. 

Vows taken by the king follow, lines 8-15; they are not spoken 
in the first person as was customary with a Mesopotamian king, 
a pharaoh,” or a Hebrew king in, e. g., Ps 61, for the very good 
reason that Jehoash is a child. The priest speaks the vows for 
him. They are properly given in the future mode of the verb, 
for they offer the promise for attitudes, edicts and acts of the 
king in days to come. The king, since he is a child, does not con- 
firm the words of the priest, as David confirmed the words of 
Nathan in II Sam 7; but the priest himself strengthens the 
effect by drawing a picture of the Golden Age derived, doubtless, 
from some epic as old, or older, than the Saga of Aqhat, Son of 


2s As Micah applied it to himself in attaining “courage” to declare unto 
Jacob his transgression, Micah 38. Kuenen, Religion of Israel I (May’s 
trans., London, 1882), p. 49, suggested the rendering of “‘might’’ by “‘courage.”’ 

%6 Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 239; 107 ff. on the address of an Egyptian king to 
the crown at the coronation. 
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Daniel.?7 The reference to the “little child’ (more literally, 
“little lad’’), line 19, is chosen to associate the young king, for 
whom the priest has just uttered the vows, with the promise of 
the peace of God that shall prevail in the now holy land. 

The substance of these two famous passages from the Book 
of Isaiah provides much needed material for the basic study of 
the theory of Hebrew kingship, and affords insight into the 
process of the building up of devotion to the house of David. 
Not the Mosaic covenant, but precedents of the days of the 
judges figure in the mind of the compiler. Jesse and Bethlehem 
still hold foremost places even as David and Jerusalem come into 
their own. The priest-compiler knows, at a minimum, the cur- 
rent kingly rituals of his people in the quoting of endowment 
and titulary; he knows at least one Canaanite epic, something of 
Egyptian liturgical practice and precedent, and perhaps also 
something of Mesopotamian coronation ceremonies, and a sec- 
ond epic, that of a Golden Age. He is attempting here to express 
the scope of kingly status and duties in relation to the Lord. The 
king should belong to the house well pleasing to the Lord (as the 
house of Saul had not been), that of Jesse. If one line of the house 
of Jesse ceases to be acceptable to the Lord, it can be removed, 
and another of kindred stock can replace it; that, and not the 
fall of Jerusalem, is the assumption in Isa 111. The king is to be 
endowed by the Lord, to be dependent upon the Lord for his 
attitudes, edicts, political policy and ritual practice. He is to 
take up the cause of the Lord with decisive action. This will 
ensure the beneficent protection of the Lord and the complete 
harmony of all living things. The king holds the destinies of his 
people in his hands uniting them with their God in peace. This 
end can only be achieved by dint of sole Yahweh worship, and by 
removal of all traces of rival religious dominance. This is a 
theological outlook and constructive effort completely appropriate 
to the ninth century B. C. 


These two passages, compiled for a given occasion, could be 


27 Evidence for the great antiquity of a legend of the Golden Age is furnished 
by S. N. Kramer, Sumerian Mythology (Phila.: Am. Phil. Soc. Pubn., 1944), 
Frontispiece and Translation. For dating, see BASOR 88, pp. 11 f. 
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used time and again, perhaps regularly, for the coronation and 
enthronement of later members of the house of David. It is no 
surprise to find them among the oracles of the First Isaiah, a 
prophet intimately associated with the kings of his day. If our 
theory of their compilation is correct, he would be bound to know 
them. If editors inserted them among his oracles they may have 
done so according to a method, observable in the earlier chapters 
of the Book of Isaiah, of placing passages conveying hope to 
alternate with those conveying judgment and doom. Essentially 
optimistic, these passages could be remembered after the fall of 
Jerusalem and quoted as messages of hope to bespeak the coming 
of a messiah. True to the requirements of their originally liturgical 
nature they have continued to demand attachment, from Zerub- 
babel to Jesus Christ, to a person, a date and an occasion. 





NOTES ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
ISAIAH 65 AND 66 


HELEN GENEVIEVE JEFFERSON 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


HERE is a wide variety of critical opinion concerning the 

authorship of Isaiah 65 and 66. It is not often ascribed to 
Deutero-Isaiah except by those who hold with Torrey* that 
40-66 is the work of one author. Guillaume,? however, attributes 
65 and 66 to Deutero-Isaiah, but 56-64 to Trito-Isaiah. Those 
who hold that 56-66 is a literary unit include these chapters in 
the work of Trito-Isaiah. Elliger? represents this point of view, 
but he excepts some important interpolations. He holds that 
66 18-22 may be by the same hand as the interpolator who 
wrote 56 3-8, assigns 65 20b and 66 17 to a second interpolator, 
and 66 231. to a third and still later hand. Those who do not 
hold that 56-66 is a unity usually do not attribute all of the 
last two chapters to Trito-Isaiah. Bewer,‘ for example, limits 
Trito-Isaiah to 59 15s—63 6; 65 17-25; 66 7-14, 18b-23. He 
assigns 56 9—58 12; 59 1-153; 65 1-16; 66 1-6, 15-18, 2 to 
another early post-exilic prophet. Cheyne’ had earlier argued 
that 66 was not all by the same hand, 66 1-5, 17, 18. being 
assigned to one author, 66 6-16, 18-22 to another with 23 £. as a 
later appendix. Eissfeldt* assigns 57 14-19; 60-62; 666-16 to 
an imitator of Deutero-Isaiah; 58; 65; 665, 17-24 to another 
author also showing the influence of Deutero-Isaiah; and 66 1-4 
to a third author with nothing akin to it in 40-66. 


*C. C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah. 

2 A. Guillaume, “Isaiah (XL-LXVI)” in A New Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures, edited by Charles Gore et al., p. 458. 

3 Karl Elliger, ‘‘Der Prophet Tritojesaja” in ZA W, v. 49, p. 140f. 

4 J. Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 242-50. 

5 T. K. Cheyne, Introduction to Isaiah, pp. 376 ff. 

6 Otto Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, pp. 383-9. 
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Doubts of Deutero-Isaiah’s authorship of 65 and 66 arose 
early. Stade, Kuenen, Cornill and Wildeboer are among early 
critics who assigned these chapters with others to later hands.7 
Duhm’s hypothesis that 56-66 formed a Trito-Isaiah was widely 
accepted. The chief reasons for these doubts of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
authorship were the Palestinian background, the historical 
situation in general, and the late character of the language. 
Some of these objections are removed if we accept Torrey’s 
date of c. 400 B. C. for Deutero-Isaiah. 

In working on the Deutero-Trito-Isaiah problem I have 
discovered some stylistic traits which favor the conclusion that 
65 and 66 as a whole are not by the author or authors of 40-64. 
Among the traits of style listed by Kohler* as characteristic of 
Deutero-Isaiah is the omission of the definite article except for 
the sake of euphony. This also holds true of 56-64, but it does 
not hold true of 65 and 66. The following table shows the 
number of times the definite article is used, not including the 
cases where it is represented in the pointing: 

Ch. 40—16 times in 31 verses Ch. 54— 4 times in 17 verses 
“ 41—-10 ““ “ 29 “ “ 55— 9 “ “ 13 “ 
42—11 * 2 56— 7 
43— 7 “ 28 57—11 
44— 4 ‘28 58— 0 
45— 8 ee 59— 3 
46— 4 “79 60—13 
47— 3 “45 ° 61— 3 
48— 6 te 62— 8 
49— 2 63— 3 
50— 0 64— 1 
§1—15 65—28 


52— 5 66—27 
53— 1 


Although the incidence of the article is not uniform in 40-55 
or 56-64, it is strikingly higher in 65 and 66. In 40-55 it occurs 
on the average of once to three verses and the same average is 
found in 56-64. On the other hand, in 65 and 66 the average is 
more than once for each verse. That it is three times the average 
for 40-64 seems to be significant and favors the theory that it 
is not the work of the author or authors of 40-64. 


7 Torrey, op, cit., p. 6. 
5 L. Kohler, Deuterojesaia (Jesaia 40-55) Stilkritisch untersucht, p. 57. 
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One further result of the study of the use of the article in these 
chapters should be noted. In 65 the incidence of the article is 
much heavier in the first and middle sections than the last 
part.° It is used twenty-four times in the first sixteen verses and 
only four times in the last nine verses. Bewer separates 65 17-25 
from 65 1-16 and assigns only the former to Trito-Isaiah. It 
is hazardous to build too much on one criterion, but this one 
seems to favor Bewer’s view that 65 is not the work of just one 
hand. If we accept Bewer’s division there is no reason to deny 
these verses to either Deutero- or Trito-Isaiah on this one 
criterion of the use of the definite article. A final judgment would 
depend on other criteria. On the other hand, this division makes 
it even more difficult to beiieve that Deutero- or Trito-Isaiah 
could have written 65 1-16. The average for fifteen verses in 
40-64 would be only five occurrences of the article against 
twenty-four in sixteen verses, four and a half times more often 
in 65 1-16. 


The incidence of the article in 66 is also not uniform.’® It is 
used far more often in the first and last sections than the middle 
section. It does not occur in 6-8 or 11-16. This seems to favor 
the hypothesis that 66 is not the work of one author. It supports 
Bewer, Cheyne and Eissfeldt in this. Of these three it fits the 
views of Ejissfeldt best. He separates 6-16 from the rest of 
the chapter. In these eleven verses the article is only used twice. 
In the remaining thirteen verses it is used twenty-five times, 
almost two to a verse. This is six times greater than the average 
in 40-64. Cheyne also isolated 6-16, but he added as the work of 
the same hand 1sb-22. The evidence on the use of the article 
is against this. The four and a half verses Cheyne adds contain 
the definite article nine times, six times the average of 40-64 and 
eleven times the average of 66 6-16. No final decision can be 
made on the basis of a single criterion, but this evidence cannot 
be ignored. 


965 2(ter), 3(ter), 4(ter), 5(bis), 7(bis), 8(bts), 10, 11(ter), 12, 16(quater), 17, 
20(bis), 22. 

10 66 1(bis), 3(bis), 4, 5, 9, 10, 17(sexies), 18(bis), 19(ter), 20(bis), 22(quater), 
(bis). 
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Bewer’s division of 66 is open to the same criticism as that of 
Cheyne, for he assigns 7-14 and 18b-23 to Trito-Isaiah. The first 
eight verses contain the article twice and the last five and a half 
contain it nine times. This criterion cannot help in deciding 
whether 66 7-14 or 666-16 is a unit, but it does cast grave 
doubt that 1sb-22 with or without 23 should be ascribed to the 
same author. Elliger, who argues for the unity of Trito-Isaiah, 
does not assign these verses to him. His suggestion that 18—22 
are by the interpolator of 56 3-8 and 58 13 ¢. is a good one. 

As a final conclusion from this study of the use of the definite 
article it should be noted that this criterion is of no value in 
distinguishing the work of Deutero-Isaiah from Trito-Isaiah. 
With the exception of the last two chapters the article is used 
no more frequently in 56-66 than 40-55. If 40-64 is the work of 
more than one author, they shared the trait of omitting the 
definite article except for euphony. A preliminary investigation 
shows that most of Kohler’s traits of style hold equally well for 
Trito-Isaiah as Deutero-Isaiah. 

The next trait listed by Kohler is that Deutero-Isaiah usually 
omits the sign of the accusative nx except for euphony. The 
following table shows the number of times it is used: 


. 40— 2 in 31 verses Ch. 54— Oin o verses 
“ “oe “ 1 “ 


‘ 41— § “ 29 55— 1 
42— 0 “ 25 56— 2 
43— 0 57— 4 
44— 1 58— 0 
45— 2 59— 2 
46— 0 60— 0 
47— 1 6i— 0 
48— 1 62— 4 
49— 7 63— 3 
50— 2 64— 1 
Si— 4 65— 4 
$2— 2 66—13 
53— 2 


The above table shows that it is used thirty times in 40-55, 
an average of once in eleven verses. It is used sixteen times in 
56-64, an average of once in nine verses. This is not sufficiently 
higher to make it useful as a means of distinguishing Trito- 
Isaiah from Deutero-Isaiah. As in the use of the definite article 
they shared the trait if more than one author wrote 40-64. 
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The evidence on the authorship of 65 and 66 again favors 
the theory that these chapters as a whole are not the work of 
the same hand as 40-55 or 56-64. It is not strong for 65, but is 
striking for 66. In the case of 65 only chapters 41 and 49 use it 
more often than 65 and only chapters 51, 57, 62 use it an equal 
number of times. The case of 66, however, offers strong corrob- 
oration for the evidence of the use of the definite article that this 
chapter as a whole is not by Deutero- or Trito-Isaiah. 

The four occurrences in 65 are in 11, 12, 18, 20. There are 
two in the section where the article is used frequently (1-16) 
and two in the section where it is not used often (17-25). This 
criterion does not show any difference in authorship between 
these sections. In 66 it occurs in 2, 8, 10, 14(bis), 16, 18(bis), 
19(ter), 20(bis). This again does not show the difference of 
authorship suggested by the use of the article. The middle 
section contains the sign nx five times, the only part which the 
use of the article indicated could have been by Deutero- or 
Trito-Isaiah. The frequent use of n& in 18-20, however, gives 
further evidence against attributing 1sb—-23 to Trito-Isaiah. 

A third trait of style listed by Kéhler as characteristic of 
Deutero-Isaiah is the omission of the relative particle wx. The 
following table shows the number of times it is used. The 
instances in which it is combined with particles are included. 


. 40— 0 in 31 verses . 54— 1 in 17 verses 
‘ “ 29 “ “ 13 “ 


‘ 41— 3 “* S5— 5 
42— 0 “ 25 S 
43— 2 “ 28 
44— 1 “ 28 
45— 1 “ 25 
46— 1 “ 13 
47— 3 “ 15 
48— 0 “ 22 
49— 4 “ 26 
50— 3 “ il 
5i— 2 “ 23 
52— 3 “ 15 
53— 1 “ 12 


It is used thirty times in 40-55, an average of once in eleven 
verses. It is used twelve times in 56-64, an average of once in 
twelve verses. Here again this criterion is of no use in distinguish- 
ing Deutero- from Trito-Isaiah. 
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For both 65 and 66 the evidence is again unfavorable to the 
theory that it was from the same pen as 40-64. Each uses it 
seven times, an average of once in three and a half verses. This 
is about three times as often as in 40-64. 

The occurrences in 65 are in 7, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20. This does 
not show the difference in authorship indicated by the use 
of the definite article. The last part of the chapter contains 
it twice. This evidence is slightly unfavorable to attributing 
even these nine verses to Deutero- or Trito-Isaiah. 

The occurrences in 66 are in 1, 4, 13, 19, 20, 22(bis). In this 
chapter the evidence corroborates the difference in authorship 
exhibited by the use of the definite article. In the center section 
the relative pronoun is used only once. The use of the relative 
pronoun four times in 19-22 is a third evidence against attribut- 
ing this part of the chapter to Trito-Isaiah. Its use twice in the 
first four verses is slightly unfavorable to attributing them to the 
same hand as 40-64. 


Conclusions 


1. All three criteria used apply to Trito-Isaiah equally as well 
as to Deutero-Isaiah: the omission of the definite article, the 
sign of the accusative, and the relative pronoun. 

2. All three criteria are highly unfavorable to attributing 
66 17-24 to either Deutero- or Trito-Isaiah. 

3. The use of the definite article and the use of the relative 
pronoun are both unfavorable to attributing 65 1-16 or 66 1-5 
to Deutero- or Trito-Isaiah, but not the use of nx. 

4. The use of the definite article and the use of the relative 
pronoun are not unfavorable to attributing 66 6-16 to Deutero- 
or Trito-Isaiah, but the use of ns is very unfavorable. 

5. The use of the definite article is not unfavorable to attribut- 
ing 65 17-25 to Deutero- or Trito-Isaiah, and the use of nx and 
“wk only slightly unfavorable. 





THE THEOLOGICAL APPROACH OF THE 
GREEK TRANSLATOR OF JOB 1-15 


HENRY S. GEHMAN 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N rendering a book from the original language into another, 

obviously the biblical translator tries to make sense out of the 
passages before him. That seems to have been the prime con- 
sideration of the translator who rendered the Book of Job into 
Greek, and in chapters 1-15 it appears that he had a Hebrew 
text not far different from that of the Masoretes. We may 
assume that he had a good knowledge of Hebrew, and while 
his Greek often is quite Hebraic, we can usually discern his 
approach to his task if we compare G and M.* He had a method 
of exegesis which was in vogue in Jewish circles in Alexandria 
and belonged more or less to the same school as is noticed in 
the Old Greek version of the Pentateuch and of the historical 
books. He was conscious of his duty as translator, and so he 
did not attempt to rewrite the text. Yet certain tendencies are 
apparent which are more than literary devices. In many in- 
stances, departures from a literal rendering can be ascribed to 
an exegesis which had a theological basis. 

For example, the superiority of God is maintained in2 3 where 
in M God says to Satan:‘‘Yet thou hast incited me against him 
to destroy him without cause.’ This has a bad connotation; 
nip in the hiphil signifies ‘‘allure,” ‘‘instigate (in a bad sense).” 
In other words, Satan would have allured, misled, or incited God 
against Job. This has been toned down in G by rendering: ‘But 
thou didst propose (od 6€ eizas) to destroy his possessions 


* In this article M stands for Masoretic text, and G for the Oid Greek ver- 
sion. In order to keep this study within reasonable length, only Chapters 1-15 
have been considered; no other significance should be connected with the 
choice of this section of the book. 
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without cause.’ The first person pronoun, which refers to God, 
is dropped. Not Job, but his possessions are to be destroyed. 
The translator also eliminated the sinister connotation of the 
verb nD. 

Among the passages which clearly show a theological approach 
are those where the attempt is made to keep a respectable 
distance between God and man; undue familiarity is avoided. 
The following examples may be noted — 

In 13 22, M reads: 


“Then call thou, and I will answer; 
Or let me speak, and answer thou me.” 


By a change of persons, G maintains that God takes the initiative; 
it would be presumptuous on the part of Job to start proceedings 
against God. Thus goes G: 


“Accordingly if thou shalt call, I will answer thee; 
Or thou shalt speak, but I will give answer to thee.” 


In 15s. M reads: ‘Dost thou hear in the council of God?” 
But even in irony it appears repugnant to the translator that 
Job had been present at the council of God, and so G renders: 
“Hast thou heard the arrangement (givrayyya) of the Lord?” 
In the second part of the same verse the Greek translator also 
had a difficulty; here M has: “And dost thou monopolize 
wisdom for thyself?’’ If wisdom, however, be personified as in 
Proverbs 8, this idea seemed arrogant to the interpreter. One 
cannot “‘cut off” (y73), or “withdraw” wisdom from others and 
so monopolize it. Wisdom can only come to one, and so G 
renders: “But did wisdom come unto thee?” 

A rather violent change takes place in 15 11, where M reads: 


“Are the consolations of God too small for thee, 
And a word (that dealeth) gently with thee?” 


To consider the consolations of God as insufficient is unpleasant 
to the translator, and so he renders: 


“For few of the sins that thou hast committed hast thou been flogged; 
Exceeding arrogantly hast thou spoken.” 


It would be very simple to assume that in this instance the 
translator had a different Hebrew text, but in view of his methods 
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in general, it seems that here he let himself loose and rewrote 
the text. The Targum gives no aid here. 
In 133 M reads: 


“Notwithstanding I would speak to the Almighty, 
And to argue with God I desire.” 


But it is not a matter of what Job wants, but whether God be 
willing, and so G renders: 


“Nevertheless unto the Lord I shall speak, 
And I shall bring to the proof before him, if he be willing.” 


The conditional clause clearly is an attempt to avoid presumption 
on the part of Job. 


Job in addressing his friends, asks whether they as judges 
between God and him show unfair favor to the stronger (13 s). 
Thus goes M: 


“His face will ye lift up? (i.e., “Will ye show partiality for him?) 
Will ye contend for God?” 


Such an idea was offensive to the translator, who accordingly 
renders: 


“Will ye place restrictions upon yourselves? (# trooredeiabe;) 
But you yourselves become judges?” 


In 13 9» M reads: 


“Or as one deceiveth (or, mocketh) a man, will ye deceive (or, mock) 
him?” 


No one can think of deceiving God, and so G renders 9b and 
connects it with 10a: 


9b “For if doing all (these) things, ye be handed over (or, delivered, 
wpooreijcecbe) to him, 
10a None the less he will condemn you.” 


In 9 14-15, M reads: 


“How much less shall I answer him 

(And) choose out my arguments with him? 

Whom, though I were righteous, I could not answer; 

I would make supplication to him that contendeth with me.” 
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G, by changing the persons, avoids the temerity of answering 
God by way of argument: 


“But if he answer me, verily he will take apart (dtaxpive?) my words, 
For though I be righteous, he will not answer me.” 


Another change of persons is involved in 10 3, where M reads: 


“Is it good for thee that thou oppressest, 
That thou rejectest the work of thy hands, 
And that thou shinest upon the counsel of the wicked?” 


To avoid a reflection upon God’s moral character the person of 
two verbs is changed in G from the second to the first: 
“Is it good to thee if I shall do wrong? 


That I renounce the works of thy hands? 
But didst thou attend to the counsel of the ungodly ones?” 


While there is a difficulty in 9 16, because no negative precedes 
*32 92, M can be rendered literally: 


“If I had called (cited) him, and he had answered me, 
I should not believe that he would give ear unto my voice.” 


With the addition of the negative before the second verb, G 
removes the idea of distrust in God and a denial of actual 
evidence: 


“Tf I shall call and he will not answer, 
I do not believe that he has given ear to me.” 


In 9 20-23 G represents a theological toning down. Thus M 
in 20b reads: ““Though I be innocent, he (God) declares me 
crooked.” G takes God out of this verse: ‘“Though I be blame- 
less, I shall prove to be crooked.” In 22» M reads: ‘“‘The innocent 
and the wicked he (God) bringeth to an end.”” Again G removes 
God: ‘‘A mighty one and a ruler, wrath destroys.’’ In 23 M reads: 

“If the scourge slay suddenly, 
At the pp (trial, despair, calamity) of the guiltless he will mock.” 


Again G removes God: 


“Because the evil (are) in a violent death, 
But the just (dixacoz) are laughed to scorn.”’ 


In a number of passages G softens or tones down what may 
have seemed offensive — 
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In 1 16 we read in M: “The fire of God fell from heaven.” G 
modifies this slightly by omitting the reference to God: “Fire 
fell from heaven.” 

In 64c M reads: ‘‘The terrors of God (aid *MY3) array 
themselves against me.”’ The verse begins with ‘“‘the arrows of 
the Almighty” (IY °SM), which G renders Bé\n Kupiov, but 
in c ‘‘the terrors of God” is removed. Here, however, it seems 
that the translator played with the root; *DiY3 may have sug- 
gested Hebrew mya, Aramaic NY, “to seek.” At any rate “the 
terrors of God”’ is eliminated, and G reads: ‘“‘When I begin to 
speak, they (Bé\n) prick me.”’ 

In 6 9 Job longs for death. M reads: 


“And that it would please God to crush me; 
That he would let loose his hand and cut me off.” 


It may have appeared repulsive to refer to God as killing Job, 
and so G with the insertion of a negative changes the sense of b: 


“At the first may the Lord wound me, 
But at the end may he not kill me.” 


The idea of slaying comes up again in 1315. However we 
render the difficult text of M, the reference to killing cannot 
be removed: 


“Though he slay me, yet will I hope for him (or, trust in him);” or 
“Behold, he slays me: I cannot wait (or, I have no hope): 
But I will argue (prove right) my ways before him.” 


To the translator it was objectionable that God would slay. 
Furthermore he interpreted bm as 55n; ]17 suggested 73°T. 
Accordingly G reads: 


“If the ruler masters me, even when he has become first, 
Verily I shall speak and bring to the proof before him.” 


In 107 M goes: “And there is no one who delivers out of 
thy hand.”” The mere suggestion that a human being could 
rescue someone from the hand of God is abhorrent, and the 
translator gets rid of the difficulty by rendering the participle 
bixp as a passive: “But who is there who is delivered out of 
thy hands?” 
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The rise and fall of nations is used to illustrate God’s caprice 
(12 23), and then God is represented as leading astray their 
leaders (12 25): 


“They grope in the dark without light, 
And he maketh them stagger like a drunken man.” 


But the question may be raised whether God does mislead, and 
so G renders: 


“May they grope after darkness and not light; 
But let them wander as a drunken man.” 


In the last line of G in this verse, God is not represented as 
responsible for their going astray. 

In 13 25 harshness is removed, or God’s arbitrariness is sof- 
tened. Thus reads M: 


“A driven leaf wilt thou strike with awe? 
And the dry stubble wilt thou pursue?” 


This is rendered in G: 


“As a leaf driven by the wind wilt thou be cautious? 
Art thou opposed to me as to grass borne by the wind?” 


In connexion with a theological approach by the translator, 
anti-anthropomorphisms should be considered. It can hardly 
be asumed that he deliberately set out to remove anthropo- 
morphisms. In view of the theological coloring of G, the anti- 
anthropomorphisms are only a part of the exegetical pattern. 
Among instances in this category we may cite 4 9, where M reads: 


“By the breath (7903) of God they [the wicked] perish, 
And by the min of his anger are they consumed.” 


In a G interprets TON N90) as “the command of the Lord,” 
rendering: 


“By the command of the Lord they shall perish.” 


In b, however, 158 M11) is rendered literally: 4x6 mvebparos 
épyiis. It may be noted incidentally that in this case the 
Targum has a rendering that somewhat resembles that of G: 
“From the word of God they go to ruin.” 
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In 8 20 M goes: 


“Behold God rejecteth not a perfect man, 
And taketh not hold of the hand of evil-doers.” 


G transferred the figure in b to the sphere of sacrifice, rendering: 


“For the Lord will not reject the guileless (&xaxos), 
But any gift of an ungoldly man he will not accept.” 


In 9 33 M reads: 


“There is no arbiter between us 
That might lay his hand upon both of us.’”’ 


It was offensive to conceive of a third party as laying a hand 
upon God and Job, and so G renders: 


“Oh that there were our arbiter and cross-examiner, 
Even one hearing out between both.” 


In 104 M reads: “Hast thou eyes of flesh?’ The translator 
avoided the word ¥3 in connexion with God, even though it 
was used in a negative sense. Accordingly G rendered: ‘‘Dost 
thou see as a mortal seeth?” 

In 1433 M goes: “And dost thou open thine eye upon such 


a one?” G avoids the idea of ‘opening the eye’ in connexion 
with God and renders: obxt xal robrov NOyov éxotnow (“Didst 
thou not make account even of this one?”’). 

Euphemisms also were employed in G. Thus in 1 5 we have: 
02393 O78 197933 (“And cursed God in their heart.”) This is 
expressed more mildly in G; xaxd évevdnoav mpds Oebv. The 
idea of cursing again comes up in 2 9, where Job’s wife says to 
him: N39] O'77728 73 (“Curse God and die.’’). Once more G 
uses less vigorous language: &\Aa@ ely Te pHua eis Kipuov xal 
TeNeUTA. 

G stresses the sinfulness of man. Thus in 4 17 M reads: “Shall 
a mortal be righteous before God?”’ The Greek, however, makes 
clear what the reply should be by inserting pq to require a 
negative answer: ‘“‘For what? A mortal shall not be pure, shall 
he, before the Lord?” 

In 14 17» we read in M: ‘“‘And thou hast plastered (or, glued) 
over mine iniquity,” where the meaning apparently is that God 
had glued it up for safekeeping against the day of reckoning. 
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G makes it clear that God regards every transgression: “But 
thou didst put on thy seal (€reonunrw) if I unwittingly com- 
mitted any transgression.” 

Apparently the covenant was held in high regard by G, for 
it omits 5 23a: ‘For with the stones of the field is thy n°"3.” 
Probably it was omitted because that would lower the idea of 
the divine covenant. The line, however, was inserted by Origen 
with the asterisk. 

The suggestion that a vision has corporeality is removed by 
G. Thus in 4 16 M reads: 


“It stood still, but I could not discern the appearance thereof; 
A form was before mine eyes; 
A still small voice I heard.” 


This is rendered in G as follows: 


“I stood up, and I did not recognize; 
I saw, and there was not a form before mine eyes, 
But rather a breeze and a voice I heard.” 


Three passages should be considered in connexion with the 
idea of the future life. In 5 11. M reads: 


“So that he setteth on high those that are low, 
And those that mourn exait themselves to safety.” 


In M the mourners rise to salvation, welfare, or safety, but in 
G God does the raising. Thus goes G: 


“Him exalting the humble 
And awaking (raising) the perished ones (the dead).” 


In other words G transferred the situation from this world into 
the next. In G the future life is not questioned, but it is stated 
as a fact. Thus in 14 14 M reads: 

“If a man die, will he live (again)? 

All the days of my service would I wait, 

Until my relief should come.” 


This is rendered in G: 


“For if a man die, he will live, 
Having completed the days of his life; 
I will abide until I be born again.” 
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In 14 22 M refers to a condition in Sheol: 


“Only his flesh upon him hath pain, 
And his soul upon him mourneth.” 


Apparently the Greek translator could not see the physical body 
with the sufferings of pain in Sheol. So by using the aorist tense, 
he made the verse refer to the life on earth: 


“But his flesh suffered pain; 
His soul, however, mourned.” 


Finally we note a certain toning down in G’s choice of pre- 
positions. In 22 according to M “Satan answered Yahweh 
(mm"ns)”, but in G this is rendered: ‘‘Then spoke the Devil 
évwmiov tod Kupiov (before the face of, in the presence of, the 
Lord).”” This preposition may imply that Satan did not speak 
directly to God, but only in his presence. In 15 15) M has: “And 
the heavens were not clean in his (God’s) eyes.” It may be 
questioned, however, to what extent ?'22 in this connexion 
has any physical connotation; it may have been understood in a 
purely figurative sense. G, however, renders ryy3a by évavriov 
avrov. When we come to 15 25, 26a, we have a different situation; 
here M goes: 

“Because he hath stretched out his hand against God, 


And behaveth himself proudly against the Almighty; 
He runneth upon him with a stiff neck.” 


In these cases G has definitely softened the force of the preposi- 
tions: by-by is rendered by évayriov tod Kupiov; “Ww-dx by 
évavtt Kupiov mavroxparopos, and 178 by évavriov abrov. 

It should be noted that in these passages the Targum does 
not shed light upon the theological approach of the Greek 
translator. Some passages in G doubtless show the influences 
of a literary style, but in the above verses more is involved 
than that. Individual cases in themselves would not mean very 
much, but it is the accumulation of examples that proves that 
certain exegetical principles were operative in the Alexandrian 
school. The number of these instances, however, demonstrates 
that the translators of the Septuagint had certain theological 
conceptions which crop out here and there in the Greek rendering. 
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In many cases, we find juxtaposed in the same verse or in ad- 
jacent verses examples of extreme literalism and great freedom of 
translation. The translators did not set out to rewrite the text 
of the O T, but their theology left its marks on the final product. 
It is therefore only with due caution that we should emend the 
Masoretic text on the basis of the Greek. 





PSALM ELEVEN 


ISAIAH SONNE 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


CCORDING to the consensus of the commentators, Psalm 11 
should be divided into two parts as follows: (a) The advice 
of the friends of the psalmist that he should take refuge in the 
mountains, because he is surrounded by enemies, and nobody, 
not even the “Righteous One,” could save him (1-3); (b) the 
psalmist’s answer, in which stress is laid upon Jahweh’s presence 
in the Holy Temple and in the heaven, from where He discerns 
between the righteous and the wicked, and will punish the 
latter and reward the former (4-7). 

At first sight the structure seems logical and makes sense. No 
wonder that thus far no serious attempt has been made to emend 
the text and alter the structure. It is a well known fact that 
corruptions which have the appearance of a smooth, sensible 
text are the most difficult to discover. On closer consideration, 
however, we cannot fail to realize that these “friends’’ of the 
psalmist who do not believe in Jahweh’s power to save the 
poet, and instead exhort him to flee to the mountains, are very 
strange. Nowhere do they appear in the Psalms. Moreover, our 
psalm seems to represent a variation of Psalm 7 as well as of 
certain parts of Pss. 9-10 in which the same theme is repeatedly 
dealt with. In none of these affinitive places is there any allusion 
to these “friends”; in all of them the psalmist stands alone in 
his struggle with his adversaries who, incidentally, are identified 
with those who do not believe in Jahweh. 

It was this consideration which prompted me to attempt the 
elimination of these ‘‘strange friends’ from our psalm, and to 
substitute the psalmist’s enemies for them. Accordingly moxn 
“say ye” in the first verse should refer to the opponents of the 


psalmist and not to his friends. Furthermore, the first verse 
241 
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would be merely a superscription which would indicate the 
theme of the psalm by stating the two opposite positions, i. e. 
that of the poet on the one hand, and that of his adversaries on 
the other. The psalm proper would then unfold the theme in 
two symmetrical portions: (a) 2-4 expound the contention of 
the adversaries; (b) 5-7 stress the psalmist’s convictions. 
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Suggested Emendations Masoretic Text 
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Psaum 11 


Super- 1. A psalm of David. 
scription In Jahweh have I taken refuge; 
How say ye of my soul: 
We will bring her down (or: take her) 
like a bird? 


. For, lo, the wicked men, 
They bend the bow, 
(Have set their arrow upon the string), 
That they may shoot in darkness 
At those upright in heart. 


. Lo, they spread their nets (thinking): 
The Righteous One, 
Jahweh in His holy abode, 
What will he undertake? 
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4. Jahweh, His throne being in heaven, 
How shall his eyes observe, 
His eyelids scrutinize 
The sons of men? 


5. Jahweh is just, 
He will fathom the wicked, 
And him that loveth violence, 
That are hated of his soul. 


. Upon the wicked he will pour 
Glowing coals and brimstone, 
And t-arning wind will be 
Tke ‘portion of their cup. 


7. For just is Jahweh, 
He loveth justice; 
He will look into (=His eyes see) their face. 


NOTES 


te MT is generally emended as follows: "1»x 103 17 *":: ‘Flee to the moun- 
tains like a bird.” We accept the emendation > which detaches o> from 
o277. There remain six letters 17°12 (Q) which we suggest to read: mq’13 “We 
will bring her down,” the meaning being that there is no escape. As to the 
image, cf. Hos. 7 11-12 on’ Sy winDR 10>) WRD «2.7379 DDR OTM 
oT'IIR O'DMA HIYD *nw. “And Ephraim is like a silly dove... 
When they shall go, I will spread my net upon them, I will bring them down as 
the fowls of the heaven.” Cf. also Am. 92: nvp o'pun iby? oN) 
o7°.718 “Though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down.” 

my1993 is another possibility which would express vividly the same idea; 
cf.Am.35:71395) notxa 1D ma advyen ...mp by ripe SiDnaA 
3195> »b, andalso Ps.1247: noo nubp: rD¥5 13052. 

The first verse, as heading, outlines the theme of the whole psalm, which 
is subsequently developed in two symmetrical portions: A) describes the 
schemes of the poet’s enemies, and their belief that Jahweh does not interfere 
in human affairs (vv. 2-4); B) expresses the psalmist’s confidence in Jahweh’s 
justice which implies that He evaluates man’s actions, and rewards or punishes 
man accordingly (vv. 5-7). 

3® I could find no satisfactory interpretation of }}o717" ninvn. Our suggestion 
seems to fit fairly into the general picture, and would also correspond perfectly 
to 277 nvp in the preceding verse. It would also resume the image implied 
in v. 1c (cf. note). Cf. also Ps 10 9; 140 6. 
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3¢ Transposition of 4s in the MT, interpreted as apposition to pts “the 
righteous One,” i.e. Jahweh... The transposition restores the balance of the 
two verses. As to the thought expressed in 3-4, cf. Ps. 73 11: y? 73°” IDM) 
?~>ya nyt wn dx, “And they say, How does God know, and is there knowledge 
in the Most High?”; Job 22 12-17: 105 “Ww dyp> no ...5 yr aD ...0DP 732 
“Is not God in the height of heaven... What does God know... What can the 
Almighty do for them?” 

5° That pts should be connected with m7 and not with jna’ seems to 
result from a comparison with 7a. Besides, jna’ can hardly be limited to pts, 
as has been noted by most of the commentators. 

5° LXX reads yw. The passive form is to be found 'in 2 Sam 5 8: gp3 "ay 
11 (Q). It is interesting to note that here too the K. has wy. It seems that 
the passive form fell into disuse, and therefore was frequently misread as 
active. 

6 Adopted emendation of Kittel-Kahle. 

7 A crux interpretum. It seems to me that the word px in 7a misled the 
reader to pronounce “wg as parallel to p»tx. In truth, however, the correct 
pronunciation seems to be = or “1w from “yw which corresponds to um, 
1Na° in 5b, and expresses the same concept as there, namely that Jahweh “from 
heaven” does observe and scrutinize their deeds; he looks into their face. 

An attentive reader seems to have been aware of the danger of confusion and 
mispronunciation of the word sw which confusion he tried to prevent by adding 
the explanatory gloss wn’ — (with reference to 4c). Unfortunately, the gloss 
crept into the text and originated a still greater confusion, namely our Maso- 
retic text. 








A PSALM BY THE SONS OF HEMAN 


H. TORCZYNER 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


T WAS suggested long ago that the last nine names 
in the list of the sons of Heman in I Chron. 25 4— 

Hananiah, Hanani, Eliathah, Giddalti and Romamti-ezer, 
Joshbekashah, Malloti, Hothir, Mahazioth — far from being 
real proper names, represent rather some verses of a prayer. 
But the attempts to reconstruct this fragmentary prayer, in 
spite of their various division or conjunction of words and of 
changes in vocalisation,, have not been satisfactory. Therefore 
this suggestion has not been generally accepted, A. Ehrlich, 
e. g., maintaining, not without reason, that the resulting sen- 
tences could not be accepted as Hebrew. 

All the attempts, however, start from the order of the names 
given, as quoted above, in 4. The different sequence of these 
names in 23-31 where the work allotted to the sons of Heman 
is specified (Hananiah, Joshbekashah, Hanani, Malloti, Eli- 
athah, Hothir, Giddalti, Mahazioth and Romamti-ezer) has 
been neglected as corrupt, and therefore irrelevant. But when 
we compare the sequence of the names here and there, we rec- 
ognize that their difference is to be explained simply out of 
the fact that the names were written originally in two parallel 
columns, as follows: 


II I 


Joshbekashah Hananiah 
Malloti Hanani 
Hothir Eliathah 
Mahzioth Giddalti 
and Romamti-ezer 
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Now, while in 4 these names are quoted first from one column 
(Hananiah etc.) and then from the other one (Joshbekashah 
etc.), in 23-31 they follow the horizontal lines from right to 
left: Hananiah — Joshbekashah etc. 


Thus it is clear that these words, understood as proper names, 
were actually written first as a poetical text in short lines. 
And it is now easy to recognize that, not the order in 4, but 
that underlying the list in 23-31, while its short lines do not 
coincide with the actual partition of the verses (see further on), 
represents the sequence of words intended by their author. 
These verses constitute, according to their contents, the be- 
ginning of a psalm, attributed by its heading “‘To the sons 
of Heman,”’ just as other psalms are thus attributed “to David, 
to Asaph, to the sons of Korah”. But it was just this head- 
ing, ‘“To the sons of Heman,” and the unfortunate circum- 
stance that the psalm started with the signs of what could 
be taken for the personal name Hananiah, that caused a com- 
pilator who read the words, at least first in the wrong order 
of 4, to believe he found here a list of ‘‘the sons of Heman.” 
Thus these ‘“‘names”’ also were added, at the end, to the names 
of the sons of Heman, compiled from other sources. 

As for the reconstruction of the beginning of the lost psalm, 
I here propose the following reading and translation, in the 
sequence of 23-31, but with different vocalisation and partition 
of the sentences: 


WII? «1 
ENIB_D (ypIy? ma 
rns *28 NPD Pls 
mining nea ~nin 
-PNRTSP ayy "AD 


The Lord had mercy upon me and heard my demand; 

He had mercy upon me; I said: Thou art my God. 

He made plenteous my greatness, more than [my] deserts, 
And I extolled [his] help [that was more than my merits]. 
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To this some explanatory notes may here be added. To the 
beginning of 1 cp. especially that of Ps. 4 2: ‘“‘Hear me when 
I call, O God of my righteousness, thou hast enlarged me when 
I was in distress; have mercy upon me, and hear my prayer 
(n>pn yowi -2n).” The words Pnlwpa [yD], as a well 
known formula, were apparently written in this abbreviated 
spelling. Cp. on such abbreviations in the Bible the examples 
collected in my Hebrew book on Proverbs, pp. 73-80. The spell- 
ing 7°2M instead of 7° °22M is a case of haplography, as M17"N 
in Lachish III,9. "M192 “I spoke”, from oop, shows Aramaic 
influence, as do many other Psalms. 

To 2 cp. especially II Sam. 7 19 = I Chron. 17 17, where David 
(see my reconstruction of this passage in Festschrift K. Marti, 
p. 275), says approximately: “And this was yet a small thing 
in thy sight, O Lord God; but thou hast spoken also of thy 
servant’s house for a great while to come. And this is more 
extolling (than I deserve; read: OV NW or | noyp od nn 
instead of OUST NWN and nbyon DIN WN in Sam. and 
Chron.),O Lord God.”’ MINIM can be understood either as pro- 
posed here, as an Aramaism (cp. Daniel 319: ‘that they should 


heat the furnace seven times more than it was deserving [70] 
to be heated’’), or else as meaning: ‘more than the visions 
(prophesied by the seers).” 

There may be other possibilities to be considered for some 
details of this interpretation, but the main fact that we have 
here the logical beginning of a psalm attributed to the sons 
of Heman can no more be in doubt. 





THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE CHESTER 
BEATTY PAPYRI OF EZEKIEL TO 
CODEX VATICANUS 


J. BARTON PAYNE 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 


MONG the Chester Beatty biblical papyri are eight leaves 
containing portions of the Greek text of Ezekiel 1125 to 

17 21; the twenty-one leaves of the John H. Scheide biblical papyri, 
containing Ezek. 19 12 to 39 29, are a separately procured portion 
of the same manuscript, now in the library of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Although the Scheide text has been collated with respect 
to the Greek MSS, the Masoretic Hebrew, and the versions," 
and its significance has been evaluated in subsequent articles by 
Gehman,? the writer is aware of no equivalent work for the 
Beatty text, other than the brief discussion of the relation of the 
Beatty papyri to the Greek uncials found in Kenyon’s edition 
of the text.s On paleographical grounds the Beatty codex of 
Ezekiel is to be dated in the late 2nd or early 3rd Christian cen- 
turies‘ and is therefore, so far as we now know, the oldest repre- 
sentative of the Greek text. When its readings agree with those 
of Codex Vaticanus (B), the otherwise most reliable witness to 
the text of the Septuagint, we are almost forced to accept this 
result as the closest approximation to the original Greek text. 


t Allan C. Johnson, Henry S. Gehman, and Edmund H. Kase, eds., The 
John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri —, Ezekiel (Princeton Univ. Press, 1938.) 

2 Henry S. Gehman, “The Relations between the Hebrew Text of Ezekiel 
and that of the John H. Scheide Papyri,” JAOS, 58 (1938), 92-102; “The 
Relations between the Text of the John H. Scheide Papyri and that of the 
Other Greek MSS. of Ezekiel,” JBL, 57 (1938), 281-287. 

3 Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Fasciculus VII, 
Text. (London, 1937) 

4 Johnson, op, cit., p. 5. 
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But when Beatty disagrees with B, a detailed examination and 
evaluation is warranted. 


Beatty contains 122 variants from B. In 33 of these cases 
the reading of BeS is closer to the Masoretic Hebrew than that 
of B; and in 25 of them it seems that Be represents the original 
LXX, as follows: 


Case !- Ezek 11 25 Be, A, V, II, III omit the article before kv; B inserts 
it. M has no article. B represents a later correction toward better Greek 
style. — *- 135 Be, V, III, read rowupmor, sing.; B, rouzvia, plu. Where 
M has 77 the Gr. apparently read 17y, which is never translated by a 
Gr. plu. elsewhere; cf. 34 12.— %- 135 Be alone omits the article before 
Iopan; B inserts it. M has no article. The Greek usage is inconsistent, 
inserting the article at 12 9, 23; 14 5, 6, 11 and omitting it at 12 6, 10, 27; 
13 9; 144, 7. Where B has the article, Scheide omits it at 20 13; 253, 
but has it at 24 21; 386. The hand of a corrector supplied the article at 
20 13. The original Gr. apparently followed the Heb. literalistically. — 
4. 135 Be, Q* read eornoav; B adds the prefix av-. The M “py is regu- 
larly translated by the simple form. The compound translation appears 
elsewhere in Ezek. only at 3 24 and there only in B>; here B* and A have 
the simple form. Be is earlier. — 5 13 12 Be, A, I, II have no kat before 
ouk €povot; B adds it. No conjunction in M.— *- 13 12 Be alone omits 
uywy after adowwn. M reads simply mun.— 7: 1313 Be alone, kat 
veros KaTakAufwy ev opyn pou eorat Kat Tous Aous Tous TeETpO- 
Bodous ev Bupw evs ouvrederay, translating the pendens Heb. construc- 
tion, 792$ mona waadx 238) TP DRA AY OWN, by an accusative of speci- 
fication. B added the verb eratw after ev @vyw (2nd) for smoother 
reading; Be represents tl close rendering of the Heb. by the old Gr. — 
8. 13 20 Be alone consistei ‘ly translates here and in 21 the M nx by ovo- 
Tpegw; B, exorpegw,— * 1321 Be, 88 ovx eoovrat ert; B, ovKere 
esovrar. M, ny varnd). —1- 1323 Be, A, I, II read pavreay, sing.; 


5 The following sigla have been used in this article — M, Masoretic text; 
LXX, Septuagint; Greek codices: Be, the text of the Chester Beatty papyri 
on Ezekiel; B, Vaticanus; A, Alexandrinus; Q, Marchalianus; V, Venetus 
(Holmes-Parsons, 23); I’, Cryptoferratensis; x, Sinaiticus; I, Procksch’s 
“Hexaplaric”, or Egyptian minuscules, 87, 91, 228, 68, 238, 42, 49, 90; II, 
his ‘‘Pre-Hexaplaric”, or Palestinian minuscules, 26, 86, 106, 198, 233, 239, 
306, 42, 49, 90; III, his “‘Lucianic”, or Antiochian minuscules, 22, 36, 48, 51, 
231. (See O. Procksch, Studien zur Geschichte der Septuaginta — die Propheten 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1910] p. 4) Minuscules are numbered according to 
Holmes-Parsons. The use of Procksch’s numerals is only an approximation 
and does not mean that every minuscule of the group has, necessarily, the 
reading in question or that other scattered minuscules do not have it. 
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B, pavrevas, plu. Only once, Jer. 14 14, is the Heb. nop rendered by a 
Gr. plu.— ™- 1418 Be, A read ot Tpets avdpes ovror; B, ot tpes 
ovrot avdpes; M abun owmn nobon.— %- 154 Be, A, V, I, II, III, 
xaSapovv autns, corresponding to M ymxp; B, Q have am before aurys.— 
13. 155 Be alone reads ovros aurns, preserving the Heb. order, invn3; 
others reverse the two words. — ™- 16 22 Be, A, Q, V, I, II, III, tas 
nuepas THs vnoTnTos gov, follow the Heb. order, yy: °°; B, tys 
vemLoTnTOS gov THs nuepas. — - 1622 Be, A, Q, I, II, ras myepas, 
plu.; B, rns nuepas, sing.; M, *o*. — *- 1629 Be, A, 26, 147, xavavawy 
kat xaddawyv; B, 86, 106, xaddawy; Q, I’, 88, xavaay xaddawy (in 
88, xavaav sub >; Syro-Hexaplar yas sub >); II, xavaay kat xad- 
dauwy; Qs, V, III, xavaay Kae es Tous xaddawous. M, now jy29. 
Be, A is the old LXX; B’s reading an old corruption; Q, I’, a hexaplaric 
restoration. That Be, A is not itself hexaplaric is demonstrated by its 
disagreement with Q,T and its relatively less accurate translation of the 
Heb. — 17- 16 34 Be, Q, I, I, III, ce ov; B, A, II, cov. M, x5 4(¢-1nx). — 
18, 16 41 Be, A, I, II, III, ev zupe; B, Q, omit ev. M, wna. It is true that 
Kennicott’s Heb. MSS. 23, 30, 72 read wxn, but this is a less likely con- 
struction in the original. Moreover, even assuming the existence of the 
variant Heb. reading at the time of the translation of the LXX, the 
Hebraistic use of ev is plainly original in the Greek, while the tradition 
continued by B was in the direction of better Gr. style.— 1% 1643 
Be, A, Q, V, I, II, III, tnv nuepav; B, 86 omit. M, »*. The Be reading 
is original, as further demonstrated by the Old Latin of Jerome, “‘diei’’. — 


20. 1650 Be, A, 26, avounua (A, avopua), sing.; B, avounuara, plu. M, 
mayin, sing. — ™- 1718 Be, A, Q™s, V, I, II, III, dedwxev, 3rd person; 
B, Q, dedwxa, ist per. M. }n3, 3rd per. 


In four other instances’ numbered ” to *5 the first hand of B 
disagrees with Be and the Heb.; but in each of these B seems to 
have been clearly in error, and later hands have added cor- 
rections. 

In the remaining eight readings where Be is closer to M than 
is B, Be is not to be preferred. In the first, no. *, Ezek. 14 7, 
where all the other Gr. MSS. read, eyw xs amwoxpiOnocopat avtw 
ev w evexeTar ev avTw, Be omits by parablepsis, ev w eve- 
xeTat, thus, though in error, coming closer to the M, mim 2% 
3 1b-my3. In the other seven? numbered ”? to * Be appears to be 
pre-hexaplaric revision toward the Heb. text and away from the 
original Gr. The problem concerning the nomen sacrum is 


6 Case #, Ezek. 15 2; *, 16 6; *, 16 8; %, 16 58. 
7 Case *7 Ezek. 14 23; 7%, 16 8; 9, 16 19; 3°, 16 43; *, 17 9; 8, 17 16; 8, 17 19. 
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identical in each: xs in B is expanded into xs o @s in Be. Q 
reads adwvat ks as does As in 27 and *8, and TI in *8; M, 8 
mr. Minuscule 62 supports Be in *. Since apart from these 
seven instances Be agrees with B’s reading of the nomen sacrum, 
these are to be explained as sporadic revisions.* 


In 37 cases the reading of Be is further from the Masoretic 
Hebrew than that of B; in 4 of them it appears that Be represents 
the original LXX, as follows: 


4. 1420 Be, (A, 26) e& avrows; B, auto, corresponding to M which 
simply has non. A, 26 have in fact the doublet, avrots avrot, the dative 
being the older tradition to which the nominative was added by hexa- 
plaric revision. — *- 1618 Be, Tov wmatiopov pov Tov motKtAov, sup- 
ported by the Old Latin of Augustine, ‘‘vestem meam versicoloriam;” 
B, Tov tuaricpov tov moxtAov gov; V, III, tov tuatiopov cov Tov 
motktdov. M, 3nopr 13 (tuaricuov always translates a Heb. plu.). 
Augustine used an Itala Old Latin and hence an Old Greek type of 
text.2 With the Be tradition thus independently confirmed B is probably 
hexaplaric.— *- 1622 Be, A, V, I, II, III, xac wegupyevn; B, Q and 
M omit the conjunction. The universal support given Be indicates it as 
the original Greek translation. — *- 1660 Be, 26, nuepa; B, nuepats, 
corresponding to M, *»’. 26 reflects old tradition, supporting the readings 
of Be when otherwise unique, or almost so, seven times. The old tradition 
might itself be corrupt, but here revision from Be to B is easier to ex- 
plain than corruption from B to Be. 


In the remaining 33 instances,?® numbered ** to 7, in which 
Be stands further than B from M, Be seems to be in error. 


8 Kase, in Johnson, op. cit., p. 51. But Kase is not wholly correct. 

9 Henry Voogt, A Critical and Comparative Study of the Old Latin Texts 
of the First Book of Samuel (Unpublished thesis, Princeton Theol. Sem., 1947), 
p. 88. 

%° Within these 33 cases, 14 of them show Be variously supported and 
representing an old, though erroneous, tradition as follows: case 8, Ezek. 12 16; 
39, 12 24; 49, 13 11; 41, 13 16; 4%, 14.17; 48, 14 19; “4, 1629; %, 1641; 4 1652; 47, 
16 61; #8, 17 7; #, 17 15; 5°, 17 16; 51, 17 21. Space prohibits more detailed dis- 
cussion. In the single « case_of Ezek. 16 62, numbered bs? a unique situation 
appears. Be, reading xs o 0s, stands alone against B, xs; but M, instead of 
reading the double divine name as elsewhere, has simply, m7. The reading of 
Be is evidently one of the sporadic revisions concerning the nomen sacrum 
that never found its way into the Heb. text. In the remaining 18 instances 
in which Be stands farther than B from M, Be is without support and seems 
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Up to this point the writer has taken account of 70 of the 122 
disagreements of Be with B. The remaining 52 do not involve 
M, being matters of Greek word formation, spelling, etc. In 29 
of these, numbered 7 to *, Be seemed to present the preferable 
reading, as discussed below; in 16, numbered } to ™, = B; and 
in 7, numbered ™* to ',2 it was impossible to decide. Consider- 
ing the first group, one finds that 13 of the cases, numbered * 
to °°, concern matters such as itacism or the use of ore and 


6v071,"3 but 16 have a real, if secondary value in textual criticism, 
as follows: 


71. 14 1 Be alone has the mixed aorist, n\Oocav; B, nov. Be, however, 
is consistent in its usage (cf. 20 1 in Scheide), while B is not (cf. 23 17). — 
72. 14 7 Be, A, Q, V, 26, 42, 87, 147, @n, active; B, Onrat, middle, perhaps 
by dittography from the following ta. Since the coordinate verbs in 
the passage, raéy and €A@n, following, are active, it may well be that Be 
is original. — 7- 14 15 Be, A, V, III, erayayw; B, erayw, and ™- 1417 
Be, A, V, II, erayayw; B, erayw, same case. But note that while the 
minuscules in 73 were 22, 26, 36, 42, 48, primarily III, in 74 they are 
26, 42, 48, 62, 147, 233, 306, mixed, but primarily II. The diversified 
support favors Be.— ™- 1417 Be, Q, V, I, III, dteAOerw, classical; 
B, dteAPatw, mixed aor. But the classical is the normal form, while the 
mixed aor. of dvepxouat occurs nowhere else in Ezek.— ™- 155 Be, 
A, pn; B, et. Be is better Gr., closer to the general meaning of the Heb. 
and probably original.— 7- 167 Be, B>, Q, avwpOwincav; B, avop- 
OwOnoav, without the augment. — 7®- 1618 Be, B®, A, Q, V, I, II, III, 
aura, neuter, agreeing with oxevyn; B, auras, fem., seemingly agreeing 
with euxovas.— 7- 1622 Be, II, veorns; B, vymurns, with which 
accord Origen and Jerome, “‘diei infantiae tuae’’, in their patristic writings. 
Although B is consistent, the B form appearing in both B and Be in 
43 and 60, the support given Be by minuscules of II indicates it as an 


to be clearly in error as follows: case *, Ezek. 12 3; *, 12 5; %, 12 12; §, 12 13; 
87, 12 26-28; 58, 13 22; 5% 141; §, 1618; , 1619; §, 1621; %, 1639; %, 16 41; 
8 16 59; , 17 7; §7, 17 9; ©, 17 15; ©, 17 15; 7, 17 19. 

1 B preferable to Be: case 1, Ezek. 123; 1, 124; 1, 1218; 1%, 132; 
104, 13 11; 1%, 13 22; 1%, 16 8; 107, 16 19; 108 16 31; 199, 1633; 9, 16 43; 11, 16 48; 
12, 16 52; 13, 16 63; 4, 17 15; ™, 17 19. 

12 Impossible to decide between Be and B: case ™*, Ezek 12 16; "7, 13 20; 
118, 14 9; 19, 16 20; 12°, 17 9; 121, 17 9; 92, 17 17. 

%3 Minor matters. Be probably superior to B, but in ways so insignificant 
as to carry little value: case **, Ezek 12 3; ®9, 12 15; 9, 13 14; %, 13 21; %, 16.6: 
3 16 8; ™, 16.33; %, 16 41; %, 16 62; 97, 176; 9, 17 7; %, 17 16. 
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old tradition which B could well have made consistent. — *- 1628 Be, 
Q, V, I, I, I], everiurAw; B, evertetAw; A, eveutirrAw. Be has strong 
support, probably original— *®- 1633 Be, A, V, III, exmopvevovour, 
present tense; B, exopvevoacy, aor. The Heb. could be translated by 
either tense of the participle, but the present is the normal form, cf. 
its use by B in 69.— *®- 1634 Be, A, 26, eLeorpappevov; B, dueorpap- 
pevov, and *- 1634 Be, A, 26, 36, ekeorpaypevor; B, drecrpappevor, 
same case. M, 457, is translated by both elsewhere. The support given 
Be, including Lucianic 36 in case ®, shows it to be old tradition, probably 
original. — ®- 1634 Be, B*>, A, Q, V, I, II, III, rpocdidovar; B, de- 
dovar.— *- 1639 Be, A, Q, I, II, ysareopov; B, yatta. In 16 both have 
the B form; in 18 both have the Be form. Both words translate M 
a in Ezek., and about equally. The support favors Be.— *®. 178 Be, 
A, Q, V, II, III, wornoat; B, wovery. Either is possible, but the support 
of the various groups favors Be. 


The above analysis of 122 disagreements between Be and B 
showed Be as the one probably closer to the original LXX in 
58 instances, 45 of which are significant. Of these 45 Be readings, 
25 have been seen to be closer to M than B, 4 further removed, 
and 16 do not particularly concern M. 


The uncial Greek MSS. agree with Be as opposed to Be as 
follows: 


A 42 times 
V -— 
Q 30 ” 


Thus it appears that all variously support Be. T is not sufficiently 
extant to warrant collation. The above A vs. Q relationship 
has particular value when seen against Kenyon’s list of total 
relationships :*4 


With Be Against 
B 142 34 
A 56 121 
Q 100 76 


A therefore shows more divergence with the text of Be than do 
the other uncials, and yet at the same time it preserves more of 


the old readings of Be. 


™% Kenyon, op. cit., p. x. 
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The minuscule groups support Be as opposed to B as follows: 


I (Egyptian) 1 time 
II (Palestinian) 4 times 
III (Antiochian) om 
I, II 

I, Il 

II, Il 

I, Il, II 
Misc. MSS. 


1 
1 


All groups variously support Be as opposed to B. Group I 
when distinct, supports Be against B only once, no. “. Even 
here two of the II group are concerned, namely 239 and 306, 
which read with group I and Be. The above substantiates the 
claim of Procksch to a close connection between I and B.*5 
Further, the distinctness of I from II appears. The evidence, 
however, is not all clear cut: in the above data where only one 
of the two groups is listed some representatives of the other may 
also appear. On the other hand, to take no. 1”, the minuscule 
support for Be reads as follows when given in full: 


I 


II 
Ill 
Free 


68, 91, 228, 238, 

49, 90%6 
22, 36, 48, 51, 231 
62, 88, 147 


This is peculiarly important because Procksch, who championed 
the distinctness of I and II but who did not have the evidence 
given above, was uncertain of their separation in Ezekiel.*7 
Gehman, however, came to the conclusion from the study of the 
Scheide papyri that I, II formed one category;"* and in this he 
was supported by the work on the Old Latin of Ezekiel by 


8 Procksch, op. cit., p. 66: “Hier ist nun ein Zusammenhang mit dem 
Typus B x, der ja besonders durch & vertreten wird, unleugbar.” 

16 Minuscules 49 and 90 are listed by Procksch in both I and II. 

17 Procksch, op. cit., p. 69: “Und wenn man die Texte bei Jeremia und 
Hesekiel untersucht, so kann allerdings der Schein entstehen, als bilde II 
keinen besonderen Typus.” 

18 Gehman, JBL, 57 (1938), 284. 
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Andrew Panyik.?? This may perhaps be accounted for on the 
basis of the hexaplaric revision common to both I and II. It 
may also be that the Beatty evidence is too limited to be decisive 
at this point. 

Tabulation of the instances in which a reading of Be is sup- 


ported by only two, or at the most three, other Greek MSS 
produces the following: 


26 7 such unique agreements 
A 5 
147 3 
62 2 
Qs, 22, 42, 88, 106, 228, 1 
233, 239, 306 


The value of this appears when one observes that Procksch 
considered A the most valuable single witness to the text of the 
LXX, even above B;?° and that 26 and over half of the MSS 
with one unique agreement are members of II, the closest witness 
to A.?* 62 and 147 are the two MSS which Procksch assigned to 


all three of the minuscule groups,” the most independent. 


Finally, in respect to the total number of readings found in 
individual Greek MSS. agreeing with Be as opposed to B, the 
following appears: 


Group Number of readings 


_ 42 

II 37 

I, Il 34 
I ” 


19 Andrew Panyik, A Critical and Comparative Study of the Old Latin Texts 
of the Book of Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets (Unpublished thesis, Princeton 
University, 1938), p. 181. Panyik’s conclusion was that I was closely asso- 
ciated with Q, and hence with A, II. 

2 Procksch, op. cit., p. 59. 

a Ibid., p. 72: ‘‘A and II sind Briider oder Vettern, die einen gemeinsamen 
Ahnherrn haben.” 

22 Ibid., pp. 4-5: ‘62,147, die Teil an allen 3 Gruppen, besonders aber an 
der dritten haben, sind in dieser besonders mit erwahnt worden.” 
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MS. Group Number of readings 


Vv — 32 
49 I, Il oF 
233 II a 
36 Ill 31 
48 Ill . 
238 I ee 
306 II ~ 


It is important that A, the most valuable, agrees most. Also 
it is to be noticed both: that agreements in reading with Be 
against B are found scattered in all groups; and that group II, 
the closest to A, ranks first. 

In conclusion the following observations may be made on the 
basis of Be. 


In the first place, Be is not a perfect text, as many of the dis- 
agreements with B show; but it is still at present the text closest 
to the original LXX for Ezekiel. 

(1) This is demonstrated when its divergences with B are 
compared with M. 


F (a) When the cases in which Be is in error are deducted, M 
is generally found to be closer to Be, which favors Be, unless it 
can be shown that Be itself is a revision toward M. The asterisked 
passage in no. '* proves that Be, while following the Heb., differs 
from the great recensional work done by Origen and from any 
of its direct antecedents that might be dated back to the time of 
Be. None of the Be readings which agree with M against B 
appear in the Syro-Hexaplar under the asterisk. Gehman in 
1938 inclined to the view that although some of the Scheide 
(and hence, Be) readings represented the original LX X, others 
should be traced to a non-hexaplaric revision toward the Heb. 
which he called “‘pre-Theodotionic.”*3 It is, however, unneces- 


23 Gehman, JBL, 57 (1938), pp. 282-3: ‘Upon considering these unique 
readings with M it seems, however, to the writer that 43-+-11+22 agreements 
of various kinds with the Hebrew are too large a number to have all been in the 
original LXX and to have in most cases been lost spurlos, leaving no trace in 
any of the Greek MSS. except in Sch Probably some of the unique 
readings in Sch., including errors which can be explained as due either to 
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sary to consider Be such a revision if it can be shown that the 
tradition preserved in B with which it is compared is itself far 
from being “‘neutral’’ and is rather the product of definite revi- 
sion either toward or away from the Heb. To the present writer 
the revision of Be toward the Heb. is at least highly questionable. 
The only clear case of such revision is in respect to the longer 
form of the nomen sacrum as found in M and Be; yet this may 
have been due to the general scribal knowledge of the double 
Hebrew reading” rather than to a definite Heb. textual tradition, 
as is shown by its sporadic nature in Be, and no. ®, which has 
no Heb. counterpart. In all other matters revision toward the 
Heb. is not apparent and its unlikelihood may frequently be 
demonstrated. Note such a case as ?”, where in the light of the 
Heb. it is clear that inner Greek corruption has taken place 
from the reading of Be, oe ov, to that of B, ov; M xb Pome). 
Though the latter Greek reading became general — note A, II 
supporting B; it is not simply an error in B — Be is still original 
and not a revision toward the Heb. Or note no. ", where Be 
is closer to the Heb. order but where both give fair renderings 
of the Heb.: Be, ot tpes avdpes ovror; B, ov Tpets ovTor 
avdpes; M, nbxn omen nvdm. Be follows the Hebrew, but at 
the same time preserves good Greek which the later Greek of 
B corrupted. 


(b) M may rarely be closer to B, which would favor B, were 
B itself not a revision toward the Heb. But it appears almost 
certain that in these few cases B does represent some such 
revision and that though Be may not be the original LXX (and 
hence closer to M?) it is still the closest thing to it presently 
available. 


(2) The total Greek testimony lends weight to the claim of Be 
as best representative of the LXX, primarily because of the 
universality of its readings. The Be text has been perpetuated 
against B in all manuscript families of the Greek OT: uncials 


misunderstanding the Hebrew or to a defective Hebrew original, were in the 
original LXX; others no doubt represent a later, but pre-Theodotionic, re- 
vision.” 

24 Cf. Kase, in Johnson, op. cit., pp. 48-51. 
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A, Q, and V, alone and in all possible combinations; and the 
minuscule groups I, II, and III, alone (except that I when alone 
never supports Be against B) and in all possible combinations; 
also uncials and minuscules in combination. That the quantita- 
tive support for Be may vary is not too damaging; disagreements 
may be more easily explained away than agreements, and one 
instance of support may counterbalance a score where it is 
lacking. In general the situation is well summed up by a quota- 
tion from Gehman (which immediately follows his identification 
of the Syro-Hexaplar, minus the asterisks, with B): 


If we were to recognize the Syro-Hexaplar as representing the true 
and original LX X, we should have to assume that someone revised this 
early version of Ezek. on the basis of the Hebrew to produce the Scheide 
text and that this version was sporadic and individual and did not become 
the accepted version .... Such a theory is clearly untenable . . . for the 
Sch. tradition was widely current.’s 


(3) The superiority of Be is further demonstrated when its 
disagreements with B are compared with the Old Latin readings. 
Although the complete collatien of Be with the Old Latin has 
not yet been done, observe no. * where Augustine’s Itala provides 
this important independent witness to the Be text. The value 
of the Old Latin has been well brought out by studies on the 
Scheide portion of the codex.*® The general conclusion is the 
same as that to which Gehman came in respect to the Scheide 
papyri: 

It is evident from a comparison of Sch. with the uncial and minuscule 
MSS., the Syro-Hexaplar, and the Old Latin that this text represents the 


LXX previous to its separate development in three centres: Antioch, 
Caesarea, and Alexandria.?7 


In the second place, analysis of Be leads further to the following 
conclusion conerning M: that the original text of LXX is closer 
to M than was previously believed, witness nos. -*. Also it is 
to be observed that while supporting M against B 25 times, Be 


2s Gehman, JAOS, 58 (1938), 101. 
% Kase, in Johnson, op. cit., pp. 45-46; and Panyik, op. cit. 
27 Gehman, JAOS, 58 (1938), 102. 
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shows new discrepancies with M 4 times, points at which the 
agreement of B with M is to be accounted for by the revision of B. 
Two cautions, however, are to be here added: (1) even in these 
few cases a theoretical reconstruction of the underlying Heb. 
is not always required; and (2) where Be does disagree with M, 
it is by no means to be assumed that the original Greek could not 
have been closer to the Heb. than Be suggests. The time sep- 
arating the writing of Be and B is only about a century and a 
half, but the time separating that of Be and the original LXX 
is approximately four centuries. We may accordingly infer that, 
on account of the tendency noted in Be of approaching M, the 
agreement between earlier Gr. MSS and M was still closer. 
More care must be employed in the use of the phrase often found 
in the Kittel Editions of M, ‘‘Lege cum Graeco.” 

In the third place, the following observations may be drawn 
concerning the Greek MSS. (1) Uncial A is shown to have great 
textual value. In its present condition it is not as reliable a 
witness to the text of the LXX as B, as Kenyon’s chart demon- 
strated; but with its hexaplaric revisions removed it may well 
be, as Procksch claimed for it, ‘‘unter allen Codices der Pro- 
phetenbiicher der wertvollste und originellste.’’ ; 

(2) Uncial B is shown to have been generally overvalued. 
It contains revisions both away from and toward the Heb. 
For the former, notice its tendency toward smoother Greek in 
respect to the article, nos. ', *; word additions and glosses, °, ’, #; 
word order, °, ", '; and the late Greek preference for com- 
pounds and dissimilarity, ‘4, *. For the latter, notice no. *, 
where Be has a good translation, but which B corrects toward M 
by dropping the conjunction; for should B be assumed to be the 
original the reading of the whole group Be, A, V, I, II, III could 
be explained only as the modification of an emphatic statement 
away from the Heb., which is unlikely. In no. *, where A pre- 
serves a doublet of Be plus B (M), the only reasonable explana- 
tion is that hexaplaric A added to the original reading of Be 
the ‘‘hexaplaric’”’ reading as found in B. 

The question then arises concerning the revision of B. The 


28 Procksch, op. cit., p. 59. 
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following suggestion may be made. B is neither hexaplaric, in 
the strict sense of the term as applying to the work of Origen, 
nor Lucianic. It differs fundamentally from the Palestinian NT 
quotations which Procksch associated with A, II.79 One line of 
inquiry is opened up, however, by the conclusion of Albertus 
Vaccari, who associated in a distinct family B, Coptic (Sahidic 
and Bohairic), Ethiopic, and Q.3° This, combined with the 
Egyptian background of B leads to the conclusion of Rahlfs,3* 
which was taken up by Procksch, that B might be traced to the 
recension of Hesychius.** It is common practice in NT textual 
criticism to associate B, x, C in the “so-called Hesychian or 
Egyptian type of text;’’33 and although Sir Frederic Kenyon 
has questioned the attribution of this recension to Hesychius, 
the otherwise known bishop, he does not question its Egyptian 
editing somewhere near his time.+4 

To equate the work of Hesychius thus with B is at variance 
with the MS listings often assigned to his work.35 Ceriani’s 
monumental study of Q demonstrated the affinities in Ezekiel of 
Cyril of Alexandria and the Bohairic with A, Q, 26, 106, 198, 306 
(Group II). He then termed the whole ‘‘Hesychian’’.36 Procksch, 


however, while not disagreeing with the textual collation, did 
not link Cyril with the Hesychian recension and text (which 
linking is pure assumption) but showed rather how Cyril, though 


29 Tbid., p. 96. 

30 P, Albertus Vaccari, Codex Melphictensis Rescriptus. Rome: 1918. p. 44: 
“Cod. B, versiones Copticae, bohairica et sahidica. Hisce accedit versio 
aethiopica sed multis aliis lectionibus permixta, praesertim codicis Q; hac 
de causa eam singillatim affero, non cum ulla familia.” 

3t Alfred Rahlfs, Septuagintastudien I, 85, II, 226 ff. 

32 Procksch, op. cit., pp. 48, 54. 

33 Eberhard Nestle, ed., Erwin Nestle, rev., Greek New Testament (16th 
ed.; New York, 1945), p. 13. 

4 Frederick G. Kenyon, “‘Hesychius and the Text of the New Testament,” 
in L. H. Vincent, ed., Memorial Legrange (Paris, 1940), p. 250: “Of its editor 
we can in fact say nothing. It might have been bishop Hesychius; but the 
only evidence we have about Hesychius in connection with the New Testament 
(that of Jerome) does not support this identification.” 

3s Cf. Gehman, in Johnson, op. cit., p. 79. 

36 Antonius Ceriani, De Codice Marchaliano. (Rome, 1890), I1:105, ‘““Omnino 
igatur videtur continuare in iisdem codicibus Hesychiana recensio.” 
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in Egypt, used a pure, pre-hexaplaric Palestinian text of the 
A, II, Q type, particularly A, II.87 Panyik took issue with this, 
claiming that Q had an Egyptian background, which Procksch 
incidentally had been willing to concede,3* and that Cyril was 
to be placed in closest relationship with Q.39 But in either event, 
whether Cyril be closer to A, II or to Q, his general alignment is 
with A, II, Q as opposed to B, &, and perhaps I.4° The net 
result is that one is left with two independent recensions in 
Egypt, B and Q, to either or neither, but not both, or which may 
be assigned the name of Hesychius. 

The case is much stronger for connecting B. In the first place 
the Sahidic Coptic, which supports B,* is more likely to represent 
the work of Hesychius than the Bohairic, which has a strongly 
hexaplaric character, and which Ceriani showed to be closely 
associated with Q. Vaccari’s linking of the Bohairic with B 
seems open to question, even as his linking of Q with B is almost 
certainly false.44 In the second place it is unlikely, though not 
impossible, that Hesychius should have used the Palestinian 
rather than Egyptian type of text. In the third place, the 


position of Hesychius as one of the three main revisers of the 
Greek text, whose name is mentioned along with Origen and 
Lucian, would suggest not a text such as Q, at times very close 
to A and the Hexapla, but rather a clear-cut and individual 
recension such as Be indicates B to be. 


37 Procksch, op. cit., p. 98. 

38 Ibid., p. 102. 

39 Panyik, op. cit., pp. 180-181: ‘‘Procksch, on the other hand, from a 
rather cursory study of the data concludes that the text used by Cyril of 
Alexandria is identical with that of the AQII type....Procksch erred.... 
Origen used a text identical with that of Cod. Q... Cyril of Alexandria also 
used the same type of text.” 

4° Cf, ibid., p. 181. The writer is not prepared to decide between Procksch 
and Panyik as to the proper position of I. If the latter is followed, I should 
be listed with Q on the following chart. 

4 Cf. supra, Vaccari. 

42 James A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel (New York, 1927), p. 33. But R. C. Yerkes saw hexaplaric influence 
in Hesychius (JBL, 37 [1917], 182). 

4 Gehman, JBL, 57 (1938), 284. 
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On the basis then primarily of Procksch the following graphic 
representation appears probable: 


Palestine Egypt Antioch 
Ptolemy II Text of the LXX 


to 150 B.C. 
Beatty text 
Time of Christ 
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As Gehman concluded in respect to Scheide, so too in Beatty, 
“The authority of B as our best source for the original LX X must 
yield to this new evidence.’ 


“ Gehman, JAOS, 58 (1938), 102; JBL, 57 (1938), 287. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


L’Eglise primitive (Jésus et les origines du Christianisme), by Maurice Goguel. 
Paris: Payot, 1947. Pp. 627. 840 French francs. 


Professor Maurice Goguel has completed one of those monumental projects of 
research which seem to be more at home on the European continent than on this. 
Three volumes (ca. 1800 pages and 700,000 words), written as parts of a series, 
cover, in great detail and with remarkable scholarly competence, the story of 
Jésus et les origines du Christianisme. La vie de Jésus (1932), translated as 
The Life of Jesus (1933), is on its way toward a second edition. La naissance 
du Christianisme appeared in 1946' and L’Eglise primitive the following year. 

The series title covers a subject which has been Goguel’s chief preoccupa- 
tion for half a century. Some fourteen other volumes in the same general area, 
most of them of impressive size and all of genuine scholarship, appeared from 
his pen between 1902 and 1933. A vast number of articles and reviews have 
discussed topics connected with this and other subjects in the field of religion.? 
His Introduction au Ni Test t (4 vols. in 5, 1922-26) necessarily 
involved a detailed discussion of the problems of the NT sources, and Le 
Nouveau Testament, a “new translation based on the better texts, with intro- 
duction and notes,” published in collaboration with Henri Monnier (1929), 
required another kind of familiarity with the materials. It would be difficult 
to find any living scholar in the NT field who can surpass him in scholarship, 
genuine originality, sound historical judgment, and steady productivity. 
While fully aware of the diverse currents of thought and critical tendencies 
which have disturbed, if not disrupted, twentieth-century thinking and NT 
scholarship, he has never been swept from his solid historical foundations, but 
has carefully tested and sanely used each new movement. He represents the 
continuation of prewar critical scholarship and liberal religion at their best. 





t See this JouRNAL, LXVI (1947), 325-33. 
2 The famous Strasbourg Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses and 


several other journals would have lost much without his stream of contribu- 
tions. 
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The two volumes on the early Church present NT history and theology 
functionally and genetically, that is, in the only historically legitimate fashion. 
La naissance du Christianisme described the birth and development of the 
emotional and intellectual life of the Primitive Church, its growth, and its 
various internal and external conflicts, setting forth the spiritual dynamic and 
the theological conceptions of the various writers and geographical areas in 
their chronological and causal connections. L’Eglise primitive describes the 
evolution (1) of doctrine concerning the nature of the Church, (2) of its 
organization and ministry, (3) of the Christian cult, and (4) of its ethical 
theory and moral practice. 

Chronologically the second volume goes beyond the first. In the first, the 
Apostolic Fathers and the other non-canonical second-century writers appear 
rarely, with the exception of Clement of Rome and the Didache, both of which 
are dated in the last decade of the first century. Apparently Goguel thought 
of the “birth of Christianity” as described in the NT books. In L’Eglise 
primitive, however, the developments in nearly every area are carried on down 
through the Apostolic Fathers. The Didache, Clement, Ignatius, and Hermas 
play a large part in the discussion, doubtless because they give explicit testi- 
mony as to developments which are only implicit in the New Testament itself. 

Considering the fact that the three volumes deal with the same sources, 
the NT and the Apostolic Fathers, and with only a little over a century of 
obscure history, there is remarkably little repetition in them. The four 
Gospels, for example, are critically used first as sources for the life of Jesus, 
then, in the second volume, as products and records of the vigorous spiritual 
life and faith of the Church in the late first and early second century, and, 
once more in the third volume, as indications of church organization and 
accounts of Christian ethics in the same period. As to Christology and 
soteriology, the same Gospel data inevitably must first serve to determine 
Jesus’ own conception of himself, of his role, of his moral conceptions, and of 
his religious faith. Then, with the other early Christian books, they provide 
the data for determining the faith of the early Church in him, its ideas of sin 
and salvation, and also its conceptions of morality, of the divine will, and of 
law. Yet, as a rule, Goguel keeps the particular purpose and subject of each 
section clearly in mind and rarely repeats himself unnecessarily. 

Among special topics discussed at length may be mentioned Peter and Paul 
at Rome, the origin of baptism, the nature and development of the eucharist, 
and the quartodeciman controversy. The section (150 pages) on Christian 
ethical theory and moral practice, beginning with the ethics of Jesus and 
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ending with the eventual lowering of the moral level to a nomistic casuistry, 
is penetrating in its analysis and valuable in its conclusions. As is natural in a 
French Protestant, questions at issue between Catholicism and Protestantism 
bulk large in Goguel’s discussions. His treatment of the fluctuating concep- 
tions of the reign of God is excellent. He recognizes the interim character of 
many of the moral standards of Jesus and the early Christians because of 
their eschatological hopes, but he devotes small attention to the related social 
problems and ethics of the Gospels and the early Church which interest such 
men as Elie Gounelle. 

This is partly explained by his conception of the scholar’s task. His aim 
is to be first of all an impartial historian leaving to others the task of applying 
the truth of the ancient writings to modern problems. Characteristic of his 
conception of the historian’s role are the duty, first, of discovering the facts, 
second, of following as a central theme the evolution of Christianity. 

Goguel rejects Loisy’s “‘lapidary formula, ‘Jesus announced the kingdom 
of God, and it was the Church which came.’ ”” Nevertheless, he holds that 
“neither Jesus nor Paul founded the Church. Both sought only to prepare 
souls for the imminent reign of God .... Jesus neither willed nor foresaw the 
Church, and yet it was born of his influence and it has been the form without 
which his work would have been completely abortive.” The birth and develop- 
ment of the life of the Church are “sociological facts obedient to the laws 
which govern the birth, the life, and the duration of societies, no matter what 
they are.” Yet external conditions and the necessity of adaptation to them 
are unimportant. For example, the thesis of Hatch and of Harnack in his 
earlier period, that the organization, cult, and ministry of the Church were 
the results of the gradual borrowing and combination of elements from the 
synagogue and the Hellenistic religious associations, must, in his opinion, be 
abandoned. Unlike S. J. Case, he does not seek the causes for such develop- 
ments in the needs of new situations in which the Christians found themselves 
when they left Palestine and traveled out into the Roman Empire, nor does 
he emphasize the influence of hellenistic ideas, customs, and institutions, 
although he does not entirely deny it. Rather he finds in the vitality of the 
Christian faith, in its ‘internal dynamic,” the source of the original forms in 
which that faith clothed itself. Apparently he overlooks the question whether 
they really were original. It is fair to say that Goguel does not seem always 
to distinguish between the originality and dynamic of the Christian faith and 
its expression in the language, thought forms, and ritual actions of hellenism. 

Three chief problems in the development of the early Church, according to 
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Goguel, are eschatology, messianism, and charismatic gifts. How were the 
idea of the messianic community and the expectation of the reign of God 
transformed into the Church? How did elected officials come to supersede 
the inspired prophets, evangelists, and teachers of Paul’s letters? Although 
admitting that the form-history school is correct in its thesis that the goal 
which historical research in the NT can fully reach is only the collective life 
and faith of early believers, Goguel insists on the possibility of recovering not 


a complete record of Jesus’ life and ministry, but a factual account of his 
character and teachings, including his eschatology. 

Still another problem is the substitution of a new nomism, a casuistic moral- 
ism, not fundamentally different from Jewish legalism, for the morality of the 
heart and will taught by Jesus and Paul. Goguel discusses at great length 
Paul’s problem of reconciling freedom from the law and the theoretical saint- 
hood and predestined salvation of baptized believers with the actual facts of 
human frailty. He accepts the much-debated idea that, for Paul, the Chris- 
tian’s freedom was only from the Jewish ritual law. But that is far from solving 
the problem. The final solution offered seems to be the suggestion that Paul’s 
inconsistency was due to different moods of pessimism and optimism, which 
at times emphasized the facts, at other times the theory. 

Another perennial problem concerns the position and influence of the first 
Jerusalem community. Goguel believes that the Book of Acts has preserved 
a correct historical tradition in making that community a dominant influence 
during the first generation. He uses the doubtful argument that such an idea 
could hardly have arisen after 70 A. D. He holds that the Jewish elements 
which appear in Church thinking and practice after that date are due to the 
accepted belief that the Jewish claim to the OT was now abolished and all 
of its provisions and laws, as well as its promises, applied to the Christian 
Church. One might ask whether a similar sentiment could not be responsible 
for the honor accorded the Jewish Christian community in Jerusalem. 

Goguel’s picture of the development of the Church is quite naturally de- 
termined in part by his conceptions of the date and authorship of the sources. 
He puts the Synoptic Gospels and Acts in the latter part of the first century; 
1 Peter, the Apocalypse, the Didache, Clement, and the Fourth Gospel (at 
the earliest) in the last decade; and the other NT books, such as the Pastorals 
and 1 John, early in the second century. Hermas belongs to the middle of that 
century. However, it is to be noticed that, under the different topics, the 
various books are not discussed in exactly the same order and no principle 
determining their order is discernible. 
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There is an abundance but a certain unevenness in bibliographies and docu- 
mentation. For abbreviations and general bibliographies the reader must 
refer to La naissance du Christianisme. Some sections treat their problems in 
great detail, others deal in generalities. The lack of British and especially 
American works is notable. There are references to two articles in the Harvard 
Theological Review, besides one written by Goguel himself, and to the two 
works by Morton Enslin and Mary E. Andrews on Pauline ethics, a choice 
which indicates discernment. Few Scandinavian authors are used. Practically 
all of the pertinent German works are mentioned and often discussed at some 
length. Numerous references to Harnack indicate both obligation and 
independence. 

One remark which Goguel makes regarding the early Christian cult is 
applicable to all the other features of the movement. All generalizations, he 
says, should be avoided, for each piece of information applies only to the time 
and place of which it is reported. Elsewhere he points out how the two con- 
tradictory tendencies, the one towards unity, the other towards diversity, 
were always and everywhere at work from the very beginning. The work as 
a whole and especially the various “syntheses” and the final “Conclusion” 
show how a sound historical imagination can piece together the disparate and 
fragmentary data into a coherent account and can exhibit the various causes 
and characteristics which made the Church a living, permanent, social 
organism. 


The printing which came to me showed an unfortunate number of typo- 
graphical blunders, particularly in dropped letters. Materially considered, 
this volume is not quite up to the standard of its predecessor. 


C. C. McCown 


The Apostolic Fathers. Translated by Francis X. Glimm, Joseph M.-F. 
Marique, S. J., and Gerald G. Walsh, S. J. New York: Cima Publishing Co., 
1947. Pp. xiv+401. $5.00. 


The Didache, The Epistle of Barnabas, The Epistles and the Martyrdom of 
St. Polycarp, The Fragments of Papias, The Epistle to Diognetus. Translated 
and annotated by James A. Kleist, S. J. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press, 1948. Pp. vi+235. $2.75. 


Recently a German theologian commented on the fact that for the last 
twenty years the fathers have tended to become the property of Roman 
Catholics and classical philologists. These translations of the apostolic 
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fathers by Roman Catholics in America confirm this trend and, since two 
overlapping series are appearing at the same time, indicate the vigor of 
Catholic interest in the fathers. It would appear that the 72-volume Cima 
set, “The Fathers of the Church,” is intended primarily for the layman or 
beginning student, while the 100-volume Newman series is for more advanced 
readers in patristics. In these two volumes the Cima translators are more 
literal and their notes are more elementary, while Kleist’s translations are 
idiomatic (sometimes to the point of paraphrase) and his notes are quite full 
(sometimes it would seem unnecessarily so). It cannot be said, however, that 
either volume has superseded the translation of K. Lake in the Loeb Classical 
Library. 

The notes and introductions are generally sound, although one may question 
the inclusion in the Cima volume of the Pericope adulterae as a fragment of 
Papias. There are many questionable statements in Kleist’s introductory 
materials. On Didache there is no mention of the omission of 1 3-2 1 in certain 
witnesses to the text, and the statement that in the time of Pliny “spies had 
been sent out to investigate the strange behavior of the Christians at their 
services” is unwarranted by the evidence, as is the theory that Didache is the 
ultimate source of Augustine, De catechizandis rudibus. On Barnabas note 118, 
which should refer to the hare, wrongly cites Aelian, Nat. anim. i. 25 (hyena); 
it should be xiii. 12. On Papias it may be questioned whether he was “a 
disciple of the Apostle John,” and whether Ignatius ‘“‘was brought up under the 
eyes of three illustrious Apostles, Saints Peter, Barnabas, and Paul.” Such 
an upbringing seems highly improbable. 

It is in the discussion of Diognetus (on which cf. W. Telfer in JTS, XLV 
[1944], 220-25) that Kleist’s analysis is most misleading. His arguments for 
the inclusion of cc. 11-12 are inconclusive, as he admits, and their foundation, 
the Aristotelian insistence on a beginning, middle, and end, is irrelevant. 
The statement that Ogara said “‘much” in favor of attributing the epistle to 
Theophilus is not correct; Ogara’s parallels are sometimes not parallels and 
never go beyond apologetic commonplace. As for Andriessen’s theory that 
Diognetus is Hadrian and the epistle is the Apology of Quadratus, it seems 
very strange that the one passage quoted from Quadratus by Eusebius should 
be the one passage omitted in our manuscript of the epistle. Kleist does not 
mention Bonner’s suggestion (in his edition of Melito’s Homily on the Passion, 
pp. 60 f.) that Melito might be the author of cc. 11-12. I venture to suggest, 
without any confidence in the hypothesis, that in naming the author of the 
letter we consider Melito. The two fragments of his Ad Antoninum which 
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we possess could be inserted in the gap between 7 6 and 7 and in the middle of 
2 10. 

Biblical scholars will perhaps be interested especially in Kleist’s observations 
on the two Johns apparently mentioned by Papias. He denies that there were 
two, and disposes of Dionysius of Alexandria by pointing out that he wrote 
about A. D. 260, calling on Zahn to testify that there was one “according to 
the unanimous tradition of the second century.” Zahn’s statement is not 
correct, and I cannot agree either that “presbyter” means “The Grand Old 
Man” or that ‘‘dominical oracles” means “the Lord’s gospel.” 

In conclusion, we may observe that the value of both these volumes lies 
primarily in the translations, and that if they encourage patristic studies, 
as they undoubtedly will, they will perform a very useful function. Christian — 
especially Protestant — ignorance of the tradition in which Christians live 
is lamentable, and the wide circulation of these volumes may lessen it appre- 
ciably. The Bible cannot be understood completely without reference to what 
it meant to the Church which created and transmitted it. At the same time, 
the fathers themselves cannot be read without critical analysis, and in these 
volumes the analysis seems somewhat inadequate. 


Rosert M. GRANT 


The English New Testament, by Luther A. Weigle. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. Pp. 158. $2.00. 


This unpretentious and readable volume is the outgrowth of a series of Cole 
Lectures at Vanderbilt University. The story has been told a good many 
times, but Dean Weigle’s account of it is nonetheless fresh; and, due to his 
quite obvious purpose, he stresses elements in the story which to many readers 
will probably be new or at least forgotten. Patently the book is a plug — 
a dignified and legitimate plug, but nonetheless a plug — for the Revised 
Standard Version, produced by the American Standard Bible Committee of 
which he is chairman. Thus throughout the course of the six chapters — 
“The English Bible to 1611,” “The Church and the English Vernacular,” 
“Tyndale and the King James Version,” “The King James Version in Three 
Centuries,” “‘The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament,” and 
“The Use of the New Testament in Worship” — one crimson strand is always 
present: the superiority of RSV. This of necessity involves the parallel 
question: superior to what? The only two rivals of any particular concern 
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are the King James Version and the American Standard Version. The English 
Revised Version has never been popular on this side of the Atlantic, while 
so-called translations, such as Moffatt’s and Goodspeed’s, are not likely to be 
serious competitors. Thus the Ariadne thread through the volume is the 
superiority of this new version to its two deeply entrenched predecessors. 
Its strength, it is constantly suggested, is precisely where they are weak. 
This is done in a very restrained and urbane manner — none who know Dean 
Weigle will be surprised at that — and is entirely unobjectionable. Sample 
examples of the obscurity or woodenness of these earlier translations and the 
limpid clarity of the new contender are very skillfully chosen. There will be 
few readers who do not agree that in these cases RSV is out in front. Those 
who have studied the new translation, and have actually used it over a period 
of some months, may be inclined to feel that these examples do not tell the 
whole story. Other passages could be selected where the verdict would not be 
so certain. 

Since the present volume is definitely an apologia for RSV, it would be 
entirely legitimate to focus attention in a review at precisely that point: 
its obvious strength and its equally obvious weakness. There have been, 
however, so many critical reviews already published of RSV itself that I 
am not inclined at this moment to repeat that procedure. When the volume 
first appeared, I reviewed it in some detail in Crozer Quarterly, XXV (1948), 
362 f., and pointed out what seemed to me its points of obvious strength 
and some of its shortcomings. Since writing that review I have constantly 
kept it at my hand, especially in connection with courses particularly con- 
cerned with translation of the NT, and my earlier feeling has been strength- 
ened that in two respects at least RSV is itself likely to require revision: 
(1) Due to its desire to get away from the interlinear and overliteral rendering 
of ARV, it not infrequently becomes so free as actually to be at times a 
paraphrase rather than a translation. (2) Not infrequently there is an 
almost unwarranted arbitrariness in the selection of textual variants, with 
no indication in footnotes or elsewhere that the reading preferred is but 
one, and actually one which many competent scholars have not been inclined 
to accept. Other strictures have been laid; these appear to me the most 
fundamental. 

But while it would be possible to limit the scope of a review of The English 
New Testament to a critical weighing of its contention that RSV is superior to 
all rivals, near and remote, that would appear to me unwise and unfair, for 
there is much in Weigle’s survey of the development of the several English 
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versions which is fresh and revealing. It is impossible to treat these matters 
in any detail in this review. Brief mention of them must suffice. To me his 
thorough treatment of the pioneer work of Tyndale was judicious and admir- 
able. Much nonsense is still talked about the King James Version — its 
pioneer qualities, its exhibition of Elizabethan English at its best, and the 
like. Weigle has shown clearly that many of these claims are simply unwar- 
ranted by the facts. The translation of 1611 was in no sense a new translation 
but in tremendous debt to Tyndale. Over nine-tenths, in fact, is his. Moreover 
when it appeared, it was already “archaic”: it was not in the language of the 
oral speech or current writing of its period, but went back at least seventy-five 
years. In a word, it was not the language of the Elizabethan period at all. 

And then the facts of its dependence not only upon Tyndale but upon the 
Geneva version and upon that from Rheims (itself a rendering of the Latin 
text), although well known, are presented in a fresh and interesting manner, 
especially the reason for the singular indebtedness to the Rhemish version. 
The old story of conferring immortality upon the views of your opponent whom 
you are trying to destroy, by quoting them and thus unwittingly preserving 
them in the amber of. your own writing, finds an interesting new chapter here 
in the exploit of Dr. William Fulke. 

In short, this is a very handy volume. It is a popular attempt to advertise 
RSV, but it is more. It is a very useful retelling of the story in which RSV 
is one, but only one, important landmark. It would be easy to dismiss it 
in these columns as a volume “particularly valuable for the interested layman.” 
It is that, but it is more. There are few experts who will fail to find new 
emphases and sidelights in an old story. 


Morton S. ENSLIN 


The Meaning of Christ For Paul, by Elias Andrews. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1949. Pp. 266. $3.00. 


Herewith a younger Canadian scholar presents his first ambitious work, 
an exploration of Pauline thought. The study falls into three major sections: 
(1) the relation of Christ to mankind; (2) the relation of Christ to God; 
(3) the origins of Paul’s Christology. The study is grounded in a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the field, and is documented by profuse 
quotations and foot-notes. The bibliography of some two hundred titles (all 
English) is helpful, but does not include all of the secondary sources that are 
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cited in the foot-notes (among which are some French and German works). 
Perhaps the only notable omission is the absence of the ‘classical interpreters” 
of the Church, such as Augustine, Luther, and Calvin. Professor Andrews’ 
own position falls in the line of liberal evangelical expositors, a line that 
comes down from Deissmann through J. Weiss and C. A. A. Scott to 
Rall. 

Let us review first the third section. At the outset the reader is warned that 
the author believes that only a minimal influence was exerted on Paul’s thought 
by Greek and Oriental religions. With regard to the pagan mysteries “there 
is no reason to suppose that Paul owed anything to the cults” (p. 187). Like- 
wise, Stoic conceptions “had no appreciable effect upon the content of his 
message” (p. 189). Although the Urmensch myth had seeped from Oriental 
speculation into Jewish apocalypses, and although Paul borrowed some of its 
terms, these terms did not in any way change the content of his gospel (p. 194). 
Paul was a Jew, and a Jew quite unaffected by non-Jewish philosophies or 
religions. Andrews is probably right in rejecting the extreme views of Loisy 
and Reitzenstein, but one may question his reaction to the opposite extreme. 
He gives too little attention to the soteriological conceptions of contemporary 
Jewish apocalypses, along the lines suggested by E. Stauffer (Die Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments, pp. 1-5). He virtually ignores the subtle subconscious 
ways in which the religious climate of hellenism shaped Paul’s sense of need, 
even before he met the Christian message. 

In rejecting hellenistic influence, Andrews is primarily concerned with 
protecting the continuity between the apostle and the Primitive Church, 
and thus between Paul and Jesus. The major theological categories of the 
Epistles are all latent within the consciousness of the pre-Pauline community 
(p. 216). This consciousness, in turn, is everywhere dependent upon the 
historical work of Jesus. Thus the Pauline affirmations are seen to be the 
flowering of the seed that was already present in Jesus’ self-consciousness. 
From the time of his baptism, Jesus knew himself to hold a unique filial 
relation to God. This knowledge led to a strong sense of messianic vocation, 
which he openly avowed before men. Jesus asserted for himself “nothing less 
than a position of sovereign leadership among men” (p. 227). His life and 
teaching thus constitutes the major source of Pauline doctrine. The develop- 
ment of doctrine out of this ‘‘germ’’ is due to the death and resurrection of Jesus 
and to the personal experience of the living Lord (p. 240). As the Apostle 
articulated this experience into formal Christological terms he did not come 
into any major conflict with those who were in Christ before him (p. 20). 
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Paul was neither an innovator nor an echo, but a faithful witness to common 
tradition. 

Again the reader feels that Andrews has oversimplified the issues to arrive 
at a given conclusion. Three comments may be in order. (1) It is important 
and right to stress the continuity between the Primitive Church and Paul. 
But to assert continuity and to reject conflict are not the same. There may 
be both, and the presence of conflict may help to demonstrate and define the 
true continuity. Paul’s pre-conversion conflict with Christians was surely on 
Christological grounds. Just as surely did his post-conversion struggle with 
the Judaizers involve Christological attitudes. (2) It is right to underscore 
the importance of the historical Jesus in Paul’s thought, but we should not 
forget the twin themes of the hiddenness of the Messiah and the skandalon 
of the form in which the Messiah appeared. These themes are more central 
in both the Gospels and the Epistles than Andrews supposes, and they con- 
dition the messianic consciousness of Jesus and the ways in which that con- 
sciousness could be proclaimed. Faith in Jesus as the Messiah was by nature 
paradoxical; consequently there is danger in reducing Christology to non- 
paradoxical postulates. (3) It is well to stress the centrality of Paul’s personal 
experience of the exalted Christ as the occasion for the development of doc- 
trines about Christ. But if this be so, one should give more space to the 
description of this personal experience than Andrews has given. The reader 
gets no clear picture of the biographical context of Paul’s conversion, or of the 
psychological accompanimenits of that experience. The author contends that 
God’s presence in Christ “was experienced fact before it reached any intel- 
lectual formulation whatsoever” (p. 13). His estimate of Christ came to him 
as a religious certainty born of experience “before he applied to him any 
descriptions whatsoever” (p. 170). One must ask what sort of fact can be 
experienced apart from all intellectual activity and description. The metaphor 
of “rebirth” (which the author uses elsewhere) is more apt than this idea of 
an emergence of intellectual formulations out of “pure” experience. Paul had 
surely been wrestling with Christological issues prior to his experience of Jesus, 
but all those issues were “baptized into Christ” when Paul was converted. 

We have spent too long on the question of origins. The other two parts 
of Andrews’ study are more rewarding and convincing. The relation of Christ 
to mankind is that of redeemer from sin, revealer of God’s righteousness, 
victor over the evil powers, creator of new life, inaugurator of a new humanity, 
and Head of the Church. In these chapters the accent falls upon the salvation 
accomplished in the death and resurrection of Jesus, when the believer responds 
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in faith and begins to live “in Christ.” Andrews is able to clarify the more 
opaque metaphors and to show their affiliations with the needs of men. 

The section on Christ’s relation to God, in my judgment, is the climax of 
the book. The author proceeds in the time-honored fashion of defining the 
cardinal terms: Son of God, Lord, etc. But in these definitions he makes clear 
the audacity of the apostle’s affirmations, and their connections with the life 
of the believer. ‘The measure of his Christology is the measure of the place 
which Christ occupied in his own heart, and was destined to occupy in the 
hearts of all who would call him Lord” (p. 163). The idea of pre-existence, 
for instance, stems from the disciple’s contact with the living Lord (i. e., from 
the conviction of post-existence). It is a corollary of the fact of resurrection 
and exaltation (p. 170). Paul speaks of Christ as the origin and goal of creation 
because he has found in him “the center from which human life and destiny, 
and the whole creation, must be seen to be understood” (p. 178). Andrews 
makes this center the point of reference for the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement, and thus illumines their meaning for the 
Christian believer. 

A final note concerning trivia: The printer has twice jumbled the letters of 
ayarn (pp. 87, 91). He has altered a quotation from C. H. Dodd (p. 217). I 
was unable to locate the citations from Wm. Manson, as given on pp. 101, 220. 


Pau S. MINEAR 


The Four Gospels: A New Translation, second edition, by Charles Cutler 
Torrey. New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. xx+331. $2.50. 


Only those who had not noted the tenor of Torrey’s intervening writing" 
could have expected that the second edition of The Four Gospels would moder- 
ate the views adopted in the first edition. It does not. In fact, except for the 
preface it hardly deserves the publisher’s claim: “revised edition.” The 
translation itself, if it be correctly termed a translation,? is practically un- 
changed. 


* Our Translated Gospels: Some of the Evidence (1936); Documents of the 
Primitive Church (1941). 

2 By the author’s own count, the Greek text of the Gospels needs to be 
tampered with in only about 250 (2nd ed., about 260) out of over 3600 verses. 
Hence more than 90% of Torrey's book is really direct — and conservative — 
translation. But in the 260 verses that alone count, Torrey’s English text 
is the granddaughter of an unknown and hypothetical grandmother; is that 
translation? 
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The only major change is the omission of Lk 22 17, 18 from the second edition; 
here Torrey adopts as the “original” reading one identical with that of the 
Peshitta, to which, however, he does not appeal. No justification for this 
omission is offered in the present volume — the notes pass it by in silence — 
but reference is made in the preface to a treatment in Our Translated Gospels. 
The treatment there misses the one central point: that all the numerous 
textual variants to this passage have for their purpose the elimination of one of 
Luke’s embarrassing two cups. Sy* does it by keeping the bread first and merg- 
ing the two cups into one; sy* leaves out the second cup, putting the notice 
of the first cup after the word concerning the bread; D also omits the second 
cup but retains the unorthodox order (cup, bread); sy? (which Torrey tacitly 
adopts) accomplishes the same purpose by omitting the first cup. In other words, 
our present Greek text of Luke accounts for all the variants, including Torrey’s 
alleged original, but none of them can account for the Lucan (Greek) text. 

Another alteration of some importance is the substitution of “paradise” 
for “consolation” in Lk 6 2%: “for you have in full your paradise.” Again, 
the notes do not mention this change. Our Translated Gospels, p. 261 f., 
indicates at the most the possibility of a figurative substitution here — but 
is this translation or commentary, and does the insight behind it require 
an Aramaic text? 

The remaining half-dozen alterations distinguished by the author as “‘prin- 
cipal” are corrections of his own slips (“‘bow” of the first ed. is corrected to 
“stern” at Mk 4 38) or inner harmonizations within his version (these include 
two new discoveries of the frequently misunderstood J in Lk 5 17; Jn 5 34). 
A welcome external improvement is the addition of the chapter numbers 
in the running titles of the Gospels. 

The 50-page essay on ‘‘The Origin of the Gospels,” on which the whole work 
rests, is apparently printed from unaltered plates. It repeats the drastic 
and sweeping language of the first edition. It is the preface to the new edition 
that exhibits what advance there may be over the first; it is one of heightened 
certainty. While the old essay, still unchanged, admitted that ‘“‘compelling 
proof”’3 had not been offered, the new preface declares the essay’s argument 
“impregnable.” Modal auxiliaries are now thrown out: “The four Gospels 
are translations, complete as they stand. No competent judge, examining the 
available evidence, could reach any other conclusion.” This sweeping asser- 
tion permits an interesting syllogism: all NT scholars come to a different 


3 P. 284. 
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conclusion; therefore all NT scholars (yes, de Zwaan, too, for he accepts 
Torrey’s theory only for John) are either incompetent, or unwilling to consider 
the evidence, or both. Several noted Semitists‘ have cautiously favored 
Torrey’s theory, but none seems flatly to have accepted Torrey’s “‘ines- 
capable conclusion.” 

In spite of its alienating tone, Torrey’s work on the Gospels has probably 
taught NT workers two things: 1. that we ought to pay much more attention 
to the Aramaic language than we do; and 2. that a few more passages in- 
volving bilingual confusion should perhaps be added to the already recognized 
list. (The reviewer finds Torrey’s suggestions at Mt 27 32; Mk 7 26; and Lk 
17 31, either edition, worth serious consideration without accepting Torrey’s 
theories.) 

KENDRICK GROBEL 


Jesus and the Disinherited, by Howard Thurman. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. Pp. 112. $1.25. 


What is the significance of Jesus’ teaching and life for the people who 
“stand, at a moment in human history, with their backs against the wall’? 
The author starts with a basic similarity between the position of Jesus and 
the Jews under the heel of Rome, and the status of modern disinherited 
peoples, in particular, the Negroes in America. With an insight born of 
personal experience and long pondering of the lot of the oppressed, Thurman 
develops an “anatomical” description of their fear, deception, and hatred. 
His sensitiveness to human feelings and the human situation is the great 
merit of this book. 

The message of Jesus for the disinherited is to be found in God’s care 
for the individual, the call to absolute sincerity, and the command to love 
even one’s enemies. (It is surprising that the author does not deal with the 
important word of Jesus about tribute to Caesar and to God.) Here and there 
the reader discovers flashes of keen understanding of the NT message. But 
questions will be raised as to whether Jesus’ teaching is really ‘‘a technique 
of survival for the oppressed,” or whether Jesus was so largely concerned with 
the circumstances of oppression at the hands of Rome. 

Paut E. DAvIEs 


4 Especially Montgomery, JBL, LIII (1934), 79 ff. 
s But others have as definitely rejected it: for example, Ralph Marcus, 
Harvard Theological Review, XXVII (1934), 211 ff. 
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Die Religion in den griechischen Zauberpapyri, by Martin P. Nilsson. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. Offprint from Bulletin de la Société Royale des 
Lettres de Lund 1947-1948, II, 59-93. 


This is a highly instructive survey of the evidence which Egyptian magical 
papyri yield for the study of ancient religion. However, since papyri are the 
basis of study, the evidence relates to Egypt, and must not be rashly general- 
ized. Moreover, as the author clearly states (p. 62), the religious elements of 
Egyptian origin are left aside almost entirely. As a result, the picture is not 
complete. In the third place, it should be remembered that the best evidence 
available is not early, but comes from the fourth and fifth centuries A. D. 

Within the area covered, the study is informative and penetrating. Little 
non-Jewish Semitic influence is found, and Iranian material is rare. The 
three sources which dominate are Egyptian, Greek, and Jewish. The papyri 
recall the OT and Judaism in numerous references to the Jewish God (the 
most frequent names are Iao, Sabaoth, and Adonai), the many ange!s (Nilsson 
lists the names of 62 angels; 57 end in -el), the leaders of Israel (especially 
Jacob and Moses), and the great events of the history of Israel. However, 
these papyri offer anything but a fair and worthy picture of Judaism. 

The reflection of the less unified Greek religion is naturally more varied. 
The Homeric gods appear little. Other deities appear in number. Astrology 
plays quitea role. We get here no picture of Greek religion at its best. Nilsson 
points out that some of the hymns and prayers pulse with genuine religious 
feeling, but that here we may suspect borrowing. One should not stress too 
much the monotheistic tendency which Nilsson finds to be strong in these 
papyri. The numerous gods, the considerable influence of astrology, and the 
widespread sense of a cold, relentless fate are out of keeping with a nobly 
religious and consistently monotheistic outlook. 

Other papyrus finds have proved that Christianity made its way up the 
Nile not later than the early part of the second century. Yet it leaves very 
little mark on magical papyri of even the fourth and fifth centuries. Nilsson’s 
explanation is that Christianity was hostile to magicians from the outset 
and was not adaptable to their uses. But he notes that individual Christians 
made increasing use of magic as time went on; in Preisendanz’s basic collection 
of magical papyri there are twenty examples. 


FLoyp V. FILtson 
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Das Gottesreich bei Lukas: Eine Studie zu Luk. 17, 20-24, by Bent Noack. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. Pp. 50. 


This study, No. 10 in the series entitled Symbolae Biblicae Upsalienses, 
first makes a careful survey of the interpretation of Luke 17 20-24 from ancient 
times to the present day. Attention centers upon év7ds dudv. Search for a 
Semitic original yields no satisfactory result. Church commentators long 
chose between “within” and “among” as the translation of évrés. But they 
thought in terms of a present Kingdom. Until the eschatological question was 
clearly faced, the issue could not be properly grasped. This did not happen 
until about 1890, and then the new orientation led many to give vs. 21b a 
future reference. 

Noack, however, in the independent discussion which closes his monograph, 
concludes that for Luke éo7iv is a real present and évrés means inter, that 
is, “among” you. Luke thought of the Kingdom as a present reality in Jesus’ 
ministry and also as a future salvation. How did he combine the two aspects? 
To him the Kingdom is present as long as Jesus is on earth; it is not present 
during the period of the Church; when Jesus returns the Kingdom will be 
present again, in fullness. Noack thus rejects the widely held view that the 
Kingdom began in Jesus’ ministry and then continued on in the Church. 
However, he speaks only of Luke’s mind; he does not attempt to determine 
what Jesus or others thought. 

F. V. F. 


Letters to Young Churches: A Translation of the New Testament Epistles, 
by J. B. Phillips. With an Introduction by C. S. Lewis. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948. Pp. 224. $2.50. 


A London pastor, using the Greek text behind the 1881 English Version, 
offers here a free translation which at times passes over into paraphrase. Brief 
introductions to the individual letters follow a rather conservative trend. 
However, the statement that Second Peter is ‘‘the only letter of the New 
Testament whose authenticity has been disputed’ (p. 203) is misleading; 
the translator has noted critical disputes concerning other letters, but he 
takes them seriously only in the case of Second Peter. 

As a sample we may quote Rom. 12 16b-18: ‘Don’t become snobbish but take 
a real interest in ordinary people. Don’t become set in your own opinions. 
Don’t pay back a bad turn by a bad turn, to anyone. Don’t say ‘it doesn’t 
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matter what people think’, but see that your public behaviour is above 
criticism. As far as your responsibility goes, live at peace with everyone.” 
It is not a great translation, but usually it is exegetically sound, and it is 
often stimulating in its fresh and vivid phrasing. However, of this and some 
other modern translations we may ask whether a clear and vivid English 
rendering of a labored or obscure Greek passage is a faithful translation. 


F. V. F. 


A Biography and Bibliography of Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, by James Harrel 
Cobb and Louis B. Jennings. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 24. 


A brief biographical sketch and a bibliography which lists 54 books, 16 
collaborative works, and 181 articles. Issued to celebrate the publication of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary edition of The New Testament: An American 
Translation. (F. V. F.) 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


CONCERNING THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


The Editorial Committee of this JouRNAL has voted to limit volumes pub- 
lished in its Monograph Series to 125 printed pages, except in very unusual 
circumstances. Authors who wish to submit manuscripts for the Series should 
keep this limitation in mind. Inquiries and manuscripts should be addressed to: 
Professor Ralph Marcus, The Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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